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(Extract  from  Webster's  Dictionary: — ) 

Boom-er-ang,  n.  A  very  singular  missile  weapon,  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  ; 
when  thrown  from  the  hand,  with  a  quick  rotary  motion,  it  describes  very  remarkable 
curves,  according  to  the  manner  of  throwing  it,  and  finally  taking  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  fall  near  the  place  from  which  it  was  thrown,  or  even  very  far  in  the  rear 
of  it.  In  inexperienced  hands  the  Boomerang  recoils  upon  the  throvjer,  sometimes 
with  very  serious  results. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS  AND  ORIGINAL  CAST. 


COURTNEY  COELISS,  A  gentleman  of  leisure,  with  a  theory 
concerning  Boomerangs ;  employing  his  idle  time  in  the 

pleasant  pursuit  of  Hunting  a  Face  Me.  John  Drew 

ME.  LA  13" CELOT  BAEGISS,  A  retired  party  who  becomes  the 
Victim  of  the  Inevitable,  and  is  bound,  Mazeppa-like,  to 

his  wife's  hobby  Me.  James  Lewis 

PAUL  HOLLYHOCK,  His  son-in-law,  devoted  to  his  Potato- 
beds  until  the  Tempter  comes  Me.  Yoeke  Stephens 

SIGXOE  PALMIEO  TAMBOEIXL  Late  Maitre  de  Ballet, 
Covent  Garden,  now  on  a  Mission  and  Searching  for  an 

Original  Me.  William  Gilbeet 

A  POSTMAX  OX  HIS  EOUXD  Me.  E.  T.  Webbee 

PEOFESSOE  GASLEIGH,  Inventor  and  Founder  of  a  Eefuge 

for  the  Outcasts  of  the  Pen  Me.  Chaeles  Lecleecq 

JOBBLXS,  Hollyhock's  farmer  Me.  W.  H.  Beekmax 

MES.  HYPATIA  BAEGISS,  A  Lady  Possessed  of  Ancestors, 

Aspirations  and  a  hobby  Mes.  G.  H.  Gilbeet 

DOEA  HOLLYHOCK,  Her  Daughter,  with  a  Grievance,  and 
who  becomes   at  once  her    husband's  Tempter  and 

Victim  Miss  Vieginia  Deehee 

FLOS,  The  Much  Sought  "7-20-8  "  Miss  Ada  Eehan 

JESSIE,  With  yearnings  beyond  her  station  .  .  .  Miss  Helen  Leyton 
BETTIE,  Aider  and  Abettor  Miss  Mackenzie 


The  action  of  the  first  and  second  acts  passes  at  Bargiss'  country  place, 
somewhere  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  action  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts  passes  in  the  citv  near  Central 
Park. 


ACT  I. 

The  Theoey  of  the  Boomeeang  !  The  search  is  begun,  and  the  "  Scat- 
tered Leaflets  "  arrive. 

ACT  II. 

The  Seepent  in  the  Gaeden  ! !  Serpent — Mr.  Gasleigh. — The  Boomee- 
angs  aee  Cast  ! 

ACT  III. 

Intoxication  OF  the  Meteopolis  !    The  Drama  of  the  Missing  Lamp 
and  the  Eomance  of  the  Forsaken ! — A  Xoyel  Illumination  ! 

ACT  IV. 

The  Boomeeangs  Eetten!    His  Lordship  Proposes,  and  Destinv  is 

Fulfilled. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene. —  Vestibule  or  sitting-room  in  a  comfortable  country  mansion. 
A  chimney  piece  c.  Bay-window  at  l.  c.  Archway  and  con- 
servatory reached  by  two  steps  R.  c.  At  r.  and  l.  doors. 
Table  and  chairs  c.  Sofa  L.  Tlie  place  has  an  old-fashioned 
but  very  home-like  air.    The  curtain  rises  to  the  air  of  "  Wait 

for  the  Wagon."  The  country  Postman  appears  at  the  bay- 
window  l.  c.  and  gives  his  usual  sharp  whistle.  He  leans  half 
through  the  half-open  sash  of  the  bay-window.    Jessie  enters 

from  the  R.  C. 

Jessie.    [A  spry,  neat  maid-servant.']    Coming,  coming. 
Postman.    Lively  then  [Hands  down  papers  and  a  letter.] 
There  you  are. 
Jes.    That  all? 

Postm.    Till  next  time.    [Exits  l.  c] 

Jes.  [Coming  forward  and  sorting  the  packages.]  There's  the 
Tribune  for  Mr.  Bargiss,  and  the  Bazaar  for  Mrs.  Bargiss,  and — 
and  the  Agriculturist  for  Mr.  Hollyhock,  and  one  letter  for  Mrs. 
Hollyhock.  AVhat  a  sight  of  newspapers  we  do  take  in,  and  how 
few  letters.  But  this  place  is  out  of  the  world.  Nobody  wastes 
letters  on  us.  [Lays  the  papers  on  table  and  keeps  the  letter  in  her 
hand.] 

Mrs.  Bargiss  enters  from  conservatory,  r.  c,  with  Summer  hat, 
etc.    Middle-aged  and  sprightly. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.    Has  the  post  come,  Jessie? 

Jen  Yes'm.  Nothing  but  one  letter  for  Mrs.  Hollyhock. 
[Crosses  to  rJ 

Mrs.  B.    [Getting  l.  of  table.]    And  no  papers ? 

Jes.    Oh,  yes'm.    The  regular  lot  come  as  usual. 

Mrs.  B.  [Looking  over  papers  at  table.]  Wasn't  there  a  maga- 
zine with  them  ?    A  new  magazine  with  an  old  gold  cover  ? 

Jes.    No 'm.    Not  as  I  see. 

Mrs.  B.    If  the  postman  brings  one,  fetch  it  to  me  before  any- 
body else  sees  it. 
Jes.    Very  well 'm. 
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Mrs.  B.  I  expect  it  to-day.  You'll  know  it  by  the  very 
peculiar  color  of  its  cover — a  sort  of  orange  or  yellow — do  you 
know  what  old  gold  is  ? 

Jes.  No  'm.  I  know  what  old  silver  and  old  greenbacks- 
look  like. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  it's  like  nothing  you  ever  saw  then.  You'll 
know  it  directly. 

Jes.    Please 'm,  what's  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  "  Scattered  Leaflets."  [  Crosses  to  r.]  Can  you  remem- 
ber the  name  ? 

Jes.    "Scattered  Leaflets."    Oh  yes 'm. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  forget  then— and  bring  it  to  me  instantly. 
[Exits  r.  lower  door.] 

Jes.  Yes  'in.  Instantly.  I've  heard  that  word  before.  They 
want  everything  instantly  in  this  house.  [  Goes  up  and  looks  off 
through  the  bay-window  l.  c]  My  sakes,  if  there  ain't  a  strange 
young  gentleman  coming  up  the  walk — and  coming  right  in,  too. 
Well,  he's  cool.  \_Retreats  down  c]  Who  knows — the  beaux 
may  be  coming  after  Miss  Flossy  at  last.  Oh,  I  do  hope  and 
pray  they  be.  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  a  young  thing  like  her 
wasted  on  nobody,  the  way  she  is.    [  Gets  l.] 

Corliss  enters  r.  c.  through  the  conservatory — looks  about  him  and 

comes  down. 

Corliss,  [r.]  Ah !  [Seeing  Jessie.]  I  believe  this  is  Mr. — 
Mr. —    [Politely  and  evasively.'] 

Jes.  Mr.  Bargisses?  Yes,  sir.  [J.s^e.]  He's  real  nice — 
I  hope  he's  a  beau. 

Cor.  Mr.  Bargisses?  thank  you — and  Mrs.  Bargisses,  of 
course  ? 

Jes.  Yes,  sir.  There's  Mrs.  Bargiss,  too.  Shall  I  tell  them, 
sir? 

Cor.    Wait  a  moment. 

Jes.    Oh,  I  can't  sir.    I  have  no  time. 

Cor.  [Touching  her  chin.]  What,  so  young — and  "no  time" 
already  ? 

Jes.  [Crosses  £or.]  Oh,  Mr.  Bargiss  gets  in  an  awful  temper 
if  he  sees  any  of  us  idling. 

Cor.  Bargiss  must  be  a  tyrant.  Not  the  least  like  the  smil- 
ing visage  that  beams  upon  us  from  this  silver  dollar,  eh  ?  [  Gives 
her  apiece  of  money.] 

Jes.    I'll  compare  the  likeness  when  I  see  him.    [Pockets  it] 

Cor.  Now  answer  me  a  question.  [Takes  a  card  from  his 
pocket]  Look  at  this.  It's  a  crest,  you  perceive — a  shield  with 
a  two-headed — 
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Jes.    — A  two-headed  goose  on  it. 

Cor.  A  double-headed  swan.  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
crest  like  that  anywhere  ? 

Jes.  [r.]  I  thought  it  was  a  goose.  Why,  Missis  has  that  on 
her  note-paper  and  envelopes. 

Cor.    Your  mistress  ? 

Jes.    Yes — old  Missis. 

Cor.    Old— how  old  ? 

Jes.    I  guess  she's  near  fifty. 

Cor.    That's  sufficient    [Puts  up  card  disappointed.  Going 

Up  R.] 

Jes.    I  guess  she  thinks  it's  sufficient,  too.  [Going.'] 

Cor.  [Pauses.]  Stop  a  moment,  [r.]  [Comes  back.]  Tell 
me.    Are  there  any  other  ladies  in  the  family  ? 

Jes.  Oh,  yes.  There's  the  two  daughters.  One's  married 
to  Mr.  Hollyhock — and  the  other  is  Miss  Flossy. 

Cor.    [Interested.]    Miss  Flossy  ?    Young  ? 

Jes.    Oh,  yes. 

Cor.    How  young? 

Jes.  Eighteen. 

Cor.    Pause  there.    Does  she  own  a  very  large  dog? 
Jes.    [Quickly.]  Oh,  yes.  Max. 

Cor.  Now,  look  at  this  picture  attentively.  [Produces  an  art 
catalogue.]  It's  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Academy  for 
'82.  Page  32.  No.  728.  Portrait  of  a  lady.  Do  you  know  the 
young  lady  ? 

Jes.    Why,  its  Miss  Flos,  and  Max. 

Cor.  [Replaces  the  pamphlet  and  seizes  her  hand,  producing 
from  his  pocket  another  coin.]  If  I  ask  you  to  swear  by  this 
image  of  our  bright  Goddess  of  Liberty  not  to  mention  my 
inquiries  to  anyone,  will  you  do  so? 

Jes.    Do  you  intend  to  stop  and  see  the  family  ? 

Cor.    I  came  for  that  purpose. 

Jes.  [  Crosses  to  r.]  Then  I  won't  say  a  word  unless  I  find 
I  ought  to,  you  know. 

Cor.    Of  course.    Is  it  a  bargain  ? 

Jes.  Yes,  sir.  [Pockets  the  coin,  and  aside  in  a  flutter  of 
delight.]  He's  come  after  Miss  Flos,  along  of  her  portrait.  Oh, 
how  romantic.  I  wouldn't  spoil  it  for  the  world.  [Looking  off 
l.  c]  Look !  There's  Miss  Flossy  her  own  self  in  the  garden 
now.    Shall  I  go  and  tell  her  you're  here  ? 

Cor.    By  no  means.    I  shall  introduce  myself  to  her  father. 

Jes.  Yes,  sir.  I'll  tell  Mr.  Bargiss  at  once.  [  Going  aside.] 
Oh,  ain't  it  romantic  and  just  too  lovely!  [Exits  R.  C.  with 
letter.] 
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Cor.  [Steps  to  window  l.  c]  How's  this?  How's  this ? 
The  young  lady  is  a  distinct  blonde,  and  the  portrait  at  the 
Academy  is  that  of  a  brunette.  She  looks  this  way.  The  same 
eyes.  What  a  pair  of  eyes.  I  recognize  the  eyes.  Heavenly ! 
Now  she  looks  again.  I  have  found  her  at  last.  [Comes  down.'] 
And  now  that  I  have  found  her,  what  of  it,  my  boy  ?  Is  it 
worth  my  while  to  come  on  this  expedition  ?  I  see  a  picture — I 
fall  in  love — and  I  act  like  a  fool.  Rush  on  to  danger  without 
counting  the  cost.  [Sits  on  sofa  l.]  Let  us  look  at  this  thing 
calmly.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  watch,  how  carefully  he 
examines  it  before  purchasing.  It  must  be  real  gold,  admirable 
as  to  manufacture,  thoroughly  tested  and  perfect  as  a  timekeeper. 
We  call  for  a  guarantee,  take  it  on  trial  and  return  it  if  it  don't 
go.  All  this  trouble  for  a  watch.  [Flossy  appears  passing  win- 
dow, leading  a  large  mastiff.']  When  it  comes  to  a  wife,  who 
guarantees  the  genuineness  of  the  metal.  How  are  we  to  know 
about  the  works  in  her?  [Taps  his  heart]  Who'll  take  her 
back  if  she  don't  go  or  goes  too  fast  ?  [Rising.]  Conclusion  : 
Be  on  your  guard,  my  boy — be  on — ah  !  here  she  is !  [Salutes 
Flossy  very  respectfully  as  she  enters  from  grounds  r.  c.  through 
the  conservatory  in  morning  dress,  hat,  etc.]  Good  morning,  Miss — 
Miss — 

Flossy,  [r.]  Good  morning.  [Distantly.]  Are  you  waiting 
for  papa  ? 

Cor.    Not  exactly. 

Flos.  No  ?  Oh !  It's  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hollyhock  ? 
[  Going  a  step  to  r.] 

Cor.    Not  quite  that,  either. 

Flos.    [Puts  dog  off  r.  1  d.]    Oh,  then —    [  Going.] 
Cor.    Then  what  do  I  want  ?    I  see  you  are  naturally  curious 
to— 

Flos.  [  Towards  him.]  Not  at  all — but  we  so  seldom  see  any- 
body here — it's  quite  an  event  when  we  have  a  call.  We  live  in 
such  seclusion. 

Cor.    I  really  sympathize  with  you. 

Flos.  It's  quite  a  humiliating  confession,  isn't  it  ?  To  acknowl- 
edge I  find  it  dull.  I  ought  to  have  all  sorts  of  resources — all 
well-bred  young  ladies  are  supposed  to  have. 

Cor.  [l.]  Utter  nonsense.  Seclusion  is  very  well  for  age — 
to  youth  it  is  a  prison.  The  glare  of  the  ball  room  is  for  a 
young  girl  what  the  sunlight  is  for  the  flower. 

Flos.  Please  tell  my  father  and  brother-in-law  that.  They 
won't  believe  me. 

Cor.  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  permit  me  to 
tell  you  what  brought  me  here — and  ask  your  sympathy  and 
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aid.  I  heard  that  the  neighborhood  contained  a  hidden  treasure. 
[She  looks  at  him  amazed.]  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  a  celebrated 
piece  of  tapestry — or  a  rare  bit  of  china — which  I  am  anxious 
to  possess. 

Floe.    It's  quite  interesting. 

Cor.  You  find  it  so — thank  you.  I  thought  you  would.  I 
wish  to  keep  the  matter  secret  for  the  present,  and  I  need  some 
pretext  for  remaining  just  long  enough  to  examine  my  treasure 
before  making  an  ofier. 

Flos.    That  seems  reasonable. 

Cor.    You  find  it  so — thank  you.    I  thought  you  would.  I 
have  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your  father. 
Flo*.    [  Going  up  r.]    I  left  him  in  the  garden. 
Cor.    [  Getting  r.]    Thanks.    Permit  me  one  word. 
Flos.    [  Turns  down  l.]  Certainly. 

Cor.  Thank  you  again.  I  thought  you  would.  This  letter 
will  not  insure  me  more  than  half  an  hour's  stay  in  this  house. 
What  can  I  do  after  that  ? 

Flos,  [l.]    Call  again  to-morrow. 

Cor.  No.  I  want  a  good  excuse  for  staying,  and  I  am  a 
poor  hand  at  forcing  an  acquaintance. 

Flos.    [l.  mischievously, .]    You  don't  do  yourself  justice. 

Cor.    That  means  you  think  me  rather  impudent. 

Flos.  [Self -possessed. ~\  Rather  imprudent !  Suppose  I  were  to 
reveal  your  plans  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  ? 

Cor.  You  won't  do  that.  In  fact,  I  dare  to  count  upon  your 
assistance. 

Flos.    Why,  I  don't  even  know  you. 

Cor.  And  yet  you  would  trust  me.  In  fact,  you  trust  me 
already.  For  the  present,  content  yourself  with  my  honest  face 
and — my  name.    [Hands  her  his  card.] 

Flos.  It  will  end  in  your  getting  me  into  a  scrape.  I  don't 
want  to  be  found  out  in  anything  foolish. 

Cor.  Anything  foolish  ?  My  dear  young  lady,  have  you  ever 
listened  to  old  people  when  they  talk  among  themselves  ?  Do 
so  !  You  will  find  that  the  dearest  recollections  of  their  youth 
are  the  follies  they  committed.  They  are  the  evergreens  in  the 
wreaths  of  memory.  I  beg  of  you,  then,  don't  neglect  to  lay  in 
a  stock  for  your  old  age.  Do  something  now  to  laugh  over 
heartily  then.  You  can  do  nothing  wiser.  Come  then !  Just 
one  little,  good-natured  folly  to  begin  with.  Keep  my  secret. 
Thank  you.  I  thought  you  would.  I'll  go  and  find  your  father. 
Remember,  when  we  meet  again,  forget  that  we  have  met  before. 
A  u  Bevoir.    [Exits  r.  c] 

Flos.    [Sees  him  off,  then  comes  down.]    That's  the  first  person 
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I've  seen  in  six  months  that  I  could  speak  a  sensible  word  with. 
[Reads  card.']  "  Courtney  Corliss."  Isn't  it  strange,  that  nice 
looking  people  always  have  such  pretty  names. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  enters  r.  3  d.  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  [r.]  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Flos.  It  came 
enclosed  to  me.  [Takes  letter  from  envelope  and  throws  envelope 
carelessly  on  table  c,  comes  down  l.] 

Flos.  [  Crosses  to  r.  and  looking  at  signature.]  It's  from  Mr. 
Palette,  the  painter. 

Mrs.  H.  [l.]  Unfortunately. 

Flos.    Why  so. 

Mrs.  H.    Candidly,  I  blame  myself  in  this  matter.    We  met 
him  at  Nahant  last  fall,  and  he  painted  your  portrait. 
I  Flos.    Mamma  knew  about  it,  and  was  present  at  all  the  sit- 
tings. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  but  papa  knew  nothing  about  it.  We  shouldn't 
have  allowed  Mr,  Palette  to  send  it  to  the  Academy.  I  tremble 
to  think  what  papa  and,  worst  of  all,  my  husband,  would  say  if 
they  knew  your  portrait  was  on  exhibition. 

Flos,  [r.]    They  needn't  know.    We've  kept  it  secret  so  far. 

Mrs.  JET.  Who  knows  how  much  longer  we  can  do  so.  There. 
[Produces  a  paper.]    There's  a  notice  of  it  in  the  papers  already. 

Flos.    [Delight]    Of  my  picture  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Listen :  [Reads.]  "  The  gem  among  the  portraits  is 
No.  728.  A  young  girl  seated  with  a  gigantic  mastiff  at  her  feet. 
The  artist  persistently  refuses  to  disclose  the  original  of  his 
charming  picture." 

Flos.    Well,  you  see  he  is  discreet. 

Mrs.  H.  Wait.  [Reads.]  "  Yet  there  is  a  trifling  circum- 
stance which  might  give  an  ardent  admirer  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
On  the  embroidered  fichu  worn  by  the  lady,  there  appears  among 
heraldic  arasbesques  the  figure  of  a  two-headed  swan." 

Flos,  [r.]    Mamma's  crest. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes.  The  double-headed  swan  of  mamma's  very  dis- 
tant if  not  apocryphal  English  ancestors.  Suppose  papa  should 
read  that  article — 

Flos.  But  Dora,  the  whole  thing's  so  harmless.  I'm  sure  I'm 
not  in  love  with  Mr.  Palette.  He  vowed  it  would  make  his  repu- 
tation if  I  sat,  with  Max,  for  a  picture — and  I  didn't  want  to 
crush  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  It  was  very  flattering,  and 
I  felt  like  his  muse.  Some  day,  when  he  gets  into  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Painters,  it  will  be  mentioned  that  his  first  successful 
picture  was  a  portrait  of  Miss  Florence  Bargiss — and  so  I'll  get 
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into  the  Encyclopedia,  too,  and  be  immortal  with  him.  [  Crow- 
ing to  L.] 

Mrs.  H.  [r.]  Well,  if  you  get  in  there,  my  husband  will  get 
a  divorce. 

Flos.  That's  because  he's  an  awful  prig  and  appreciates  noth- 
ing but  sheep  and  pigs. 

Mr*.  H.  [Siglis.]  Unhappily.  Well,  what  does  your  painter 
say  in  his  letter? 

Flos.  [Laughs.]  I  forgot  all  about  the  letter.  [Reads.] 
"  Dear  Miss  Bargiss. — Your  portrait  has  made  a  sensation.  I 
had  quite  a  singular  experience  with  it,  however.  When  it  was 
finished,  I  became  sensible  that  your  face  lacked  a  certain  indis- 
pensible  expression."  Well,  I  declare!  "There  was  a  certain 
something  unfortunately  very  commonplace  about  it  which  I 
tried  in  vain  to  idealize."    [Furious.]    Upon  my  word. 

Mrs.  H.    Candid,  I  must  say. 

Flos.  [Reads  l.]  "  At  last  I  tried  the  effect  of  substituting 
for  your  own  hair,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  blonde  type  and 
worn  too  severely,  a  mass  of  rich,  dark  curls.  The  effect  was 
magical.  The  likeness,  it  is  true,  suffered  greatly,  but,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint —  "  [Throws  the  letter  down.]  I  could  cry  with 
vexation.    [  Up.] 

Mrs.  H.    [  Crossing  to  l.,  picks  up  letter.]    I  should  say  so. 

Flos,  [r.]    And  I  was  so  proud — I  thought — oh  ! 

Mrs.  Jd.  [Soothing.]  There — don't  waste  a  thought  more  on 
it.    [Flos,  bounds  away  from  her  to  L.J 

Hollyhock  enters  c.  and  r.  in  farm  boots  and  shooting  jacket — 
carrying  a  whip. 

Hollyhock,  [r.]    I  say,  Dora,  I  wanted —  [Stops.]  What's  the 
matter  ?    Have  you  two  been  quarreling  ? 
Mrs.  H.  [  Crossing  to  c]    No,  no. 
Hoi.    What  letter  is  that  ? 
Mrs.  H.    Nothing  important. 
Hoi.    Let  me  see  it. 

Mrs,  H.   [  Crossing  to  l. — pockets  letter.]   Don't  be  inquisitive. 
Hoi.    [To  Flos.]    You've  been  crying. 
Flos.    [  Crossing  to  R.,  pettishly.]    Well,  I  know  I  have. 
Hoi.    What  for? 

Flos.    Because  I'm  unhappy.    Because  I'm  kept  here  secluded 
and  imprisoned  like  a  nun. 
Hoi.  Hol-lo! 

Flos.  And  because  I'm  bored  to  death.  [Crossing  to  r.]  If 
you  don't  want  a  young  girl  to  die  of  the  blues,  you  must  give  her 
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something  to  amuse  her.  The  glare  of  the  ball  room  is  what  I 
want.    The  flowers  pine  for  the  sunlight — so  do  I.    [Stage  R.] 

Hol.  [a]    There's  lots  of  sunlight  here.   I  get  on  amazingly. 

Flos.  [  Up  to  him.']  You !  You  are  laying  up  a  nice  old  age 
for  yourself!  I  don't  believe  you  ever  committed  a  folly  in  your 
life.  Where  will  your  memories  come  from — where  are  your 
evergreens?    [Exits  R.  1  D.J 

Hoi.    I  don't  comprehend.    What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  it's  some  freak.  Goodness  knows  what  she 
thinks  about. 

Mrs.  Bargiss  enters  r.  1  d.,  looking  back  after  Flos. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.   [  Crossing  to  c]  Dora,  has  the  postman  brought 
anything  for  me  yet  ?    [Paul  saunters  up  r.] 
Mrs.  H.    Not  that  I  know  of,  mamma. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wish  you  would  ask  about  the  place.  There  must 
be  something. 

Mrs.  H.    I  will,  mamma.    [Exits  c.  and  r.] 

Mrs.  B.  It's  unaccountable.  [Goes  to  bay-window  l.  c.  Hol. 
looks  after  Dora  and  comes  down.~\ 

Hol.  [Looking  on  the  table,  has  found  the  envelope  Dora  threw 
down,  which  he  examines  carefully.]  There  is  something  in  the 
wind.  Flossy  crying  and  Dora  hiding  a  letter  from  me.  This 
must  be  the  envelope.  Postmarked  New  York  and  addressed  to 
my  wife.  [Forward.]  In  a  man's  handwriting.  I  say,  mother, 
do  you  know  Dora's  correspondent  in  New  York  ? 

Mrs.  B.    [l.  c.  at  window,  not  turning.]  No.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Hol.  [Evasively^]  Nothing  in  particular.  She 
shall  tell  me  who  that  letter  is  from.  [Pockets  envelope.]  There's 
father  yonder.    I  wonder  if  he  knows. 

Bargiss  appears  at  back  in  conservatory  in  dressing-gown  with 
Corliss.    They  stop  in  conversation. 

Bargiss  Ah !  There's  Hollyhock,  now.  -  He'll  give  you  the 
information,  no  doubt.    [  Calls.]    Paul !    One  moment ! 

Paul.  Certainly.  [  Goes  up ;  Bargiss  in  pantomine,  introduces 
Corliss  to  him,  and  instructs  him  to  show  Corliss  over  the  grounds. 
They  go  off  together  and  Bargiss  comes  down.] 

Mrs.  B.  [At  window  l.  c.  speaking  as  Paid  goes  up.]  I  hope 
the  postman  hasn't  dropped  the  "  Scattered  Leaflets"  on  his  way. 
If  it  don't  arrive  to-day,  I'll  telegraph  to  the  publisher.  This 
suspense  is  becoming  unendurable. 

Bar.  [r.]  Ah,  Hypatia!  There  you  are.  What  are  you 
doing  at  the  window  ? 
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Mrs,  B.    I'm  waiting  for  the  mail. 

Bar.  Oh,  it'll  come  in  time.  Small  loss  if  it  don't.  Noth- 
ing in  the  papers. 

Mrs.  B.  [Meaningly. ,]    Perhaps  there  may  be  this  time. 

Mar.    [Surprised.]    Why — what's  going  on  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [l.]  Something  that  concerns  me — deeply.  Some- 
thing that  ought  to  concern  you — and  I  hope  it  will. 

Bar.    Go  on  Hypatia,  let's  know  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  B.  I  intend  it  as  a  surprise — and  yet  it  may  be  better  to 
prepare  you. 

Bar.    You  surprise  me  already.    Go  on  and  prepare  me  fully. 

Mrs.  B.  [Earnestly.']  Launcelot,  how  often  have  I  told  you 
how  much  it  has  pained  me  to  see  you  wasting  your  time  and 
talents  in  idleness. 

Bar.  [j*.]  Idleness,  my  dear  ?  I  get  up  at  five  every  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  B.    And  go  to  bed  at  nine  as  obscure — as  unknown — as 
poor  and  as  small  as  you  got  up. 
Bar.  Hypatia! 

Mrs.  B.  [Interrupting  him,  and  with  a  lofty  air.]  And  you 
were  made  for  something  better  and  greater,  Launcelot. 

Bar.  Are  you  getting  on  that  old  subject  again.  [Crosses  to 
L.  and  sits  on  sofa.] 

Mr*.  B.  [l.  c]  You  are  simply  neglecting  your  duty  and 
burying  your  talents. 

Bar.    Whew — w !    [Sit  down  L.] 

Mrs.  B.  Look  at  what  you  have  done — your  writings — your 
poetry — 

Bar.    Now,  my  dear —  [Rising.] 

Mrs.  B.  [Replacing  him  back.]  You  won't  talk  me  out  of  it 
this  time.  There  is  something  great  in  you.  Your  pen,  in  days 
gone  by,  flowed  with  inspiration. 

Bar.  [On  sofa  l.]  I  confess  I  used  to  waste  ink  writing  stuff 
I  thought  was  poetry.  Before  I  married  you,  I  sinned  largely  in 
that  respect.  Stuff,  my  dear — all  stuff — and  poor  stuff,  too.  I'm 
ashamed  of  it.    [Crosses  to  R.] 

Mrs.  B.  Stuff?  Your  verses  to  me  when  we  were  engaged  ? 
Never  !  I  read  them  over  the  other  day,  and  they  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes. 

Bar.  [  Crosses  to  r.]  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  kept  that 
rubbish. 

Mrs.  B.  [Lachrymose.]  Every  line  you  ever  wrote.  In  my 
desk.  But  that's  not  the  place  for  them.  They  belong  to  the 
world. 

Bar.  [r.]  That's  what  I  thought  thirty  years  ago  when  I 
sent  them  to  the  magazines. 
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Mrs.  B.  And  they  were  declined  with  thanks.  It's  the  fate 
of  all  unknown  authors.  Thank  goodness  there's  a  change  now. 
[Strides  proudly  to  l.] 

Bar.    [Looking  after  her.~]    A  change  now — how  ? 

Mrs.  B.    Professor  Gasleigh  has  started  a  new  magazine. 

Bar.    Gasleigh  ?    Never  heard  of  him. 

Mrs.  B.    What  of  that  ?    He  never  heard  of  you.    Yet  you 
are  somebody — so's  he. 
Bar.    Excuse  me — 

Mrs.  B.  His  magazine  is  called  "  Scattered  Leaflets."  It  is 
started  to  introduce  unknown  genius.  He  distinctly  announces 
in  his  prospectus  that  he  wants  no  contributions  from  so-called 
celebrities.  He  proposes  to  publish  the  efforts  of  his  subscribers 
only. 

Bar.  [e.]    Oh !    Very  good  dodge.    [  Crosses  to  l.] 

Mrs.  B.    I  have  subscribed  to  the  magazine,  and  sent  him  a 

collection  of  your  fragments.    I  expect  the  magazine  containing 

them  to-day. 

Bar.    I  hope  he  sends  your  bundle  back  unprinted. 

Mrs.  B.    He  won't.    He  knows  a  good  thing  when  he's  got 

it. 

Bar.    That's  what  I'm  afraid  of. 
Mrs.B.    What's  that? 

Bar.    Never  mind.    I  don't  want  to  see  the  paper.  Don't 
bring  it  to  me.    [  Up.'] 
Mrs.  B.    But  Launcelot ! 

Bar.  I  won't  look  at  it.  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I  don't  want  to  be  roasted  by  those  press  fellows  at  my  age. 

Flossy  appears  at  r.  c. 

Flossy.  [Looking  at  a  card  she  holds  in  her  hand.~\  Papa,  look 
at  this.    [Sends  Jessie  off.] 

Mrs.  B.    [Eagerly.]    Has  it  come  ? 
Flos.    Who  ? 

Mrs.  B.    [  Gets  c]    The  "  Scattered  Leaflets." 

Flos.  No,  but  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  papa,  and  has  sent  his 
card  with  this  written  on  it. 

Bar.  [Down,  feeling  for  spectacles.]  Where  are  my  specta- 
cles ?    Eead  it. 

Flos.    [Beads.]    "  Signor  Palmiro  Eomano  Giovanni  Tam- 
borini,"  and  he's  written  in  pencil :  "  Formerly  Maitre  de  Ballet 
'  de  Covent  Garden,  now  commissioned  on  behalf  of  Lord  Lawn- 
tennis." 

Bar.  [Crosses  to  r.,  takes  card.]  What's  all  that?  What 
does  he  want  ? 
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Flos.  I  don't  know,  papa,  unless  you've  had  some  transactions 
with  the  Ballet  in  London,  [Bar.  turns  away  confused']  or  with 
Lord  Lawntennis. 

Mrs.  B.  [l.]    Signor  Tamborini !    He  must  be  an  Italian. 

Flos,  [l.]    Of  course.    [J essie  ushers  in  Tamborini.'] 

Tamborini  appears  r.  c.  in  a  long  duster,  under  which  is  a  dress 
suit — order  in  button  hole — opera  hat.  He  takes  off  duster 
and  hands  it  to  Jessie.    She  puts  it  on  chair. 

Tamborini.  [Shuts  his  hat  and  looks  at  his  attire.]  All  right. 
[  Comes  down  R.  c.  with  measured  dancing  step.  Bows  grandly — 
jwessing  his  hat  with  both  hands  against  his  left  breast  and  then 
extending  it  to  arms  length.  First  addressing  Mrs.  Bargiss.]  Sig- 
nora !    [  To  Flos.]    Signorina !    [  To  Bar.]    Signor  ! 

Bar.  [a]    Good  morning. 

Tarn.  [r.  a,  with  strong  accent  and  much  gesture.]  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  if  I  make  a  mistake  in  the  language — 

Bar.    Oh,  we'll  understand  one  another. 

Mrs.  B.    Unfortunately,  we  don't  speak  Italian. 

Tarn.  That  is  no  matter,  Signora.  [Profound  bow.]  I  know 
a  little  English,  and  if  I  can't  think  of  a  word,  I  know  how  to 
help  myself  out.  I  have  been  Master  of  the  Ballet  at  the  Koyal 
Opera  for  twenty  years.  If  a  word  sticks  in  my  stupid  head 
[gesture]  or  my  stupid  tongue  [gesture],  I  make  it  out  with  my 
hand,  f  Gesture.]  If  I  want  to  say  :  Te  voglio  bene.  I  do  so  ! 
[Makes  ballet-gedure  of  loving.] 

Flos,  [l.]    Oh  !    So  that  means  love. 

Tarn.  [  Applauds.]  Bravo,  Signorina !  Then  when  I  want  to 
say  Sposare,  I  do  so.    [Gesture  of  proposing  in  marriage.] 

Mrs.  B.    You  are  proposing  marriage.    It's  quite  plain. 

Tarn.  Divorzo,  I  do  so.  [  Gesture  of  taking  wedding-ring  from 
his  finger  and  throwing  it  away.] 

Bar,  Ah!  Divorce!  Just  so!  That's  very  plain,  too.  Ah, 
there's  a  great  deal  that's  very  plain  in  the  ballet.  I  always 
liked  the  ballet.  Especially  Taglioni — ah,  what  a  dancer  she 
was.    [  With  enthusiasm.] 

Tarn.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  Signor,  do  not  say  that!  [Gesture 
of  negative  with  hand.]  Old  school !  old  style  !  You  should  see 
our  Prima  Ballerina  in  Milano.  Oh !  oh  !  [  Gesture  of  ecdacy.] 
La  Braggazetta.  She  is  an  artiste.  Ah!  [Throws  kisses  with 
both  hands.]  With  Taglioni  art  was  small,  so.  [Indicates  a  few 
inches  from  his  hand.]  But  the  puffs  were  big — so  !  [  Opens 
both  arms.]  "With  Braggazetta,  the  puffs  are  small — so.  [Indi- 
cates about  an  inch  from  the  floor.]    But  the  art — so!    [In  his 
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ecstacy,  he  pulls  up  the  nearest  chair,  stands  on  it  and  indicates 
height  of  art  ivith  his  hat  in  his  upheld  hand.  Instantly,  seeing  his 
impropriety,  he  descends.  Bowing  with  effusion.']  Ladies,  I  beg 
[gesture]  for  pardon.  Pardon  me.  When  I  speak  of  my  art  I 
always  lose  my  head.    [About  to  replace  the  chair.] 

Mrs.  B.    If  you  please.    Keep  the  chair  and  be  seated. 

Tarn.  If  you  allow  me,  I'll  take  the  liberty.  [  Takes  chair  and 
offers  it  quickly  to  Mrs.  B.,  who  declines  and  sits  on  sofa.  He  offers 
it  to  Flos.,  who  declines  and  stands  by  her  mother.  He  offers  it  to 
Bar..,  who  sits  with  a  grunt.  Then  finally  he  takes  his  own  chair, 
and  after  looking  to  see  if  the  others  are  seated,  sits  himself  with  a 
poinpous  pose.] 

Bar.    [Looks  at  card.]    You  are  commissioned  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Lawntennis — 
Tarn.    Si,  Signor — 
Bar.    Yes,  I  see. 

rl  am.    And  I  have  called  by  his  Lordship's  command  to  ask 
you  a  most  submissive  question.  [Bows.] 
Bar.  What  is  it? 

Tarn.  His  lordship  is  a  fool  [  General  surprise.  Gesture  and 
checks  himself]  on  the  subject  of  art.  He  comes  to  travel  in 
America.  He  sees  at  the  Academy  National  of  Design  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  [gesture]  with  a  big — big 
[gesture  of  size]  dog! 

Flos.    [Alarmed,  aside  to  Mrs.  B.]    Mamma ! 

Mrs.  B.    [Same.]    Sh ! 

Tarn.  His  lordship  say  to  me :  "  Palmiro,"  he  say  to  me, 
"  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  the  handsome  young  lady  in  the 
portrait  is  and  where  she  lives.  But  the  artist  gives  no  informa- 
mation.  Therefore,  search,  Palmiro!  Like  a  hunter  to  the 
hounds  :  Avanti  !  Seek !  Seek !  Palmiro  I  [Pantomine  of 
hounds  on  scent,  but  not  leaving  his  chair.] 

Bar.    Well,  did  you  find  the  young  lady  ? 

Tarn.  Ah,  Bio  mio  Signor.  That  was  not  so  easy.  But 
Palmiro  is  cunning  fellow.  I  seek  here — I  seek  there — and 
finally,  right  in  the  corner  of  the  picture — what  you  think — I 
see  a  date.  Nahant,  1881 — Nahant.  [Gesture.]  That  is  a 
watering  place.  [Makes  figures  in  the  air  with  his  fingers.]  1881 ! 
That  is  a  clue.  Oh,  what  a  head  I  have.  I  go  by  train  to  Bos- 
ton— to  Nahant.  [  Gesture  and  sound  of  train.]  I  ask  the  big 
people  [gesture]  and  the  little  people  [gesture]. 

Mrs.  B.    And  did  you  learn  the  young  lady's  name  ? 

Tarn.  No,  Signora,  but  I  learned  the  young  lady  who  was 
portrayed  [gesture]  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman — who  live 
in  this  place. 
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Bar.  [Starts  up.~\  In  this  place!  [To  Mrs.  B.]  You  were 
at  Nahaut  last  year. 

Mrs.  B.  \_Rise.~]  Why,  my  dear,  you  don't  for  one  moment 
suppose — 

Flos.    [l.  c,  all  rise.]    Do  you  think  it  was  I,  papa  ?  [Archly.] 

Tarn.  [r.  c,  quickly.]  No,  no.  The  Signorina  is  not  the 
original.  The  lady  in  the  picture  has  quite  a  different  head  of 
hair.    All  dark — all  curls. 

Flos.    [Helping  him.]    Curls  like  that,  eh  ? 

Tarn.    Si  Signorina.    Grazia  tanto. 

Bar.    Then  it  can't  be  Dora,  neither. 

Flos.    Of  course  not. 

Tarn.    So  ?    That  is  bad.    [Shakes  his  head  sadly.] 

Bar.    I  beg  your  pardon,  it's  not  bad  at  all.    It  wouldn't 

suit  me  to  have  my  daughters  sit  for  artists'  models.    We  don't 

allow  such  things  in  this  country,  Signor. 

Mrs.  B.  [l.]  Certainly  not.  [Crosses  to  Tarn.] 
Tarn.  Ma  Dio  mio.  What  will  I  do.  Adesso  ! 
Bar.    You  can  inquire  in  the  neighborhood.    There  are  plenty 

of  fools  in  it. 

Flos.  [  Crosses  close  to  him.]  I  think  Mrs.  Van  Horn  has  a 
niece  with  black  hair.    She  wears  it  in  ringlets. 

Tarn.  Da  Vero  f  Ah,  Signorina,  you  take  a  stone  from  my 
heart.  [  Gesture  to  Bar.]  Grazia  tanto,  Signor.  [  Going  up  C.j 
I  run  stante  pede  to  the  neighbor.  [Tarns  at  arch.]  What  is 
their  name  ? 

Bar.  Van  Horn.  Horn.  [Action  of  taking  a  drink.]  It's 
the  next  house  but  two. 

Tarn.  Ah,  Capisca!  Mr.  Van  Horn.  [Gesture  of  blowing.] 
Horn — that  is  easily  remembered.  Adio  Signor — Signora — Sig- 
norina—  Complimenti  Signore.    [Exits  quickly  r.  c] 

Mrs.  B.    [l.,  aside.]    Thank  goodness. 

Bar.    The  fellow's  a  regular  jumping  jack — but  what  a  scare 
he  gave  me !    If  one  of  you  girls  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  get 
yourself  painted  for  show — I'd — you  know  how  I  hate  this  rush- 
ing into  public.    [Goes  up  irritated  and  walks  about] 
Mrs.  B.  [  Crosses  to  c]    Now  Laimcelot — 
Flos,  [l.]    Oh,  ma,  what  a  pity  it  is  we  can't  tell  him. 
Mrs.  B.    Don't  bother  me,  you  great  baby.    [  Up.] 
Flos.    It's  pretty  good  for  a  baby  to  have  a  lord  fall  in  love 
with  her  picture.    [Crosses  to  R.] 

Bar.  [Suddenly  comes  doivn  r.  of  table,  and  taking  up  a  maga- 
zine, pitches  it  aside.]    It's  too  bad. 

Mr*.  B.    What  ails  you  now  ?   [Flos,  looks  at  books  on  shelf  r.] 
Bar.    I  can't  get  your  "  Scattered  Leaflets  "  out  of  my  head. 
Which  of  my  poems  did  you  send  him,  anyway  ? 
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Mrs.  B.    "  The  Pansy  Chain." 

Bar.  [Reflectively. ~\  Hum!  Hum!  They  are  not  so  very 
bad,  fortunately.  Particularly  that  "  Sonnet  to  the  Moonbeam 
shining  on  my  true  Love's  eyelid  !"  [Suddenly. ~\  Why  the  deuce 
don't  the  confounded  magazine  come  ?  The  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty make  me  nervous.    [  Walks  about.'] 

Corliss  appears  at  r.  c.  with  Mrs.  Hollyhock. 

Mrs.B.  Sh! 

Corliss.  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you  again.  Your  son-in-law 
bade  me  wait  for  him  here. 

Bar.  [Flos,  is  next  to  Dora,  r.]  Certainly !  Certainly !  Mrs. 
Bargiss — my  wife.  My  daughter :  [introducing]  Mr.  Corliss. 
Thinks  of  settling  in  our  vicinity.    Tired  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  B.    Tired  of  New  York  ? 

Flos.    Are  you  a  New  Yorker  ?    [Cor.  bows.] 

Bar.  New  York  !  New  York  !  It's  the  old  song !  I'm  pes- 
tered to  death  by  those  women  every  day  to  leave  a  quiet, 
decent,  healthy  country  home  and  crowd  into  a  great  barracks 
they  call  New  York. 

Mrs.  B.  [l.]  An  owl's  nest.  We  are  mouldering  into  dust 
here. 

Bar.  Don't  let  them  frighten  you,  my  young  friend.  You'll 
do  capitally  here.  Look  at  me.  I've  sat  in  the  owl's  nest  twenty 
years.  Am  I  mouldering  into  dust  ?  I've  had  my  day  in  the 
city,  and  now  I've  settled  down  to  rest. 

Flos.    But  papa — we  havn't  had  our  day  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  B.  Time  enough  to  rest  when  you  have  achieved  some- 
thing. 

Bar.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Corliss,  that  my  wife  has  a  hobby. 
She  wants  me  to  be  somebody.  As  if  it  wasn't  enough,  at  the 
close  of  one's  life,  to  say  :  "  I've  been  a  decent  fellow.  I've  never 
wronged  any  one.    And  never  made  a  fool  of  myself." 

Cor.    [  Calmly.]    Very  high  praise — if  your  deserve  it. 

Bar.  [Hesitating.]  Well — so  far,  I've  never  done  anything 
particularly  foolish. 

Cor.    So  much  the  worse. 

Bar.    Why  so  much  the  worse? 

Cor.    Because  you've  got  it  to  do. 

Bar.    Allow  me — 

Cor.  Pardon  me.  I  mean  no  reflection.  I  simply  state  a 
fact.  Every  one  commits,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  a  signal  act 
of  folly — takes  a  step  and  stumbles — makes  an  effort  that  recoils 
upon  his  head — throws,  in  fact,  a  boomerang  that  returns  to  floor 
him.    It's  destiny.    No  one  escapes. 
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Mrs.  B.    There  must  be  exceptions. 

Cor.  [Crosses  to  l., politely. ~\  I  fear  not,  madam.  To  speak 
figuratively  :  Folly  sits  enthroned  above  us  in  the  clouds,  smiling  at 
our  efforts  to  be  wise  and  confident  that  the  time  must  come  when 
we  forget  our  sense,  our  wit,  our  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
cast  our  little  boomerang. 

Mrs.  B.  [it.]  And  may  we  inquire  whether  you  yourself  have — 

Cor.  [Smiles.]  I  ?  Oh,  I  propitiate  the  goddess  by  half  a 
dozen  small  follies  every  day. 

Bar.  Well,  my  young  friend,  I  believe  as  little  in  your  theory 
as  in  your  goddess.  I  have  survived  the  years  of  folly,  and 
would  particularly  like  to  see  the  temptation  that  would  induce 
me  to  commit  one. 


Jessie  enters  r.  c,  holding  a  magazine  aloft  in  her  hand. 

Jessie.    Here  it  is  at  last. 

Bar.    [At  arch.']    What,  what  ? 

Jes.    The  "  Scattered  Leaflets." 

Mrs.  B.  [Buns  before  him,  snatches  it  from  Jessie,  and  tears 
the  wrapper  off.]  At  last  we  shall  know.  Remember  my  words, 
Launcelot. 

Bar.  [l.  of  Mrs.  B.,  excited.]  Never  mind!  Get  it  open! 
It's  really  too  silly,  but  I  am  curious  to  know. 

Mrs.  B.    [Has  opened  the  pamphlet,  screams.]    Launcelot ! 
Bar.    Well!  Well! 

Mrs.  B.    You  are  in  it.    [tails  on  his  neck.] 
Mrs.  H.    Mamma !  )rT  •, 

Flos.    What  is  the  matter  ?    j  L 1  °9etner'J 
Mrs.  B.    My  children,  see,  your  father's  in  print.    [Crosses  be- 
tween the  two  girls  and  back.] 

Mrs.  H  and  Flos.    Where  ?    How  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [Beads proudly.]  "The  Pansy  Chain,  by  Launcelot 
Bargiss."    [Crosses  to  R.] 

Bar.  [Looks  over  book,  reads  line  and  repeats,  swelling  with 
priil'  and  pleasure.]  By  Launcelot  Bargiss!  By  Launcelot 
Bargiss.  Allow  me  to  look  at  it.  I  should  think  it  interested 
the  author  quite  as  much  as  anybody.  Where  the  deuce  are  my 
spectacles?  Have  any  of  you  girls —  [Stage  r.  c,  takes  it 
pompously.  Flos,  gets  his  glasses  from  the  table.  He  puts  them  on 
and  looks  over  the  magazine.]  It's  really  there.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
[Quiet  laugh  of  pleasure.]  "  The  Pansy  Chain,  by  Launcelot 
Bargiss."    By  Launcelot  Bargiss — that's  your  dad. 

Flos.  [Crosses,  embraces  her  father  and  mother  hastily  but  f&t- 
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vently,  turns  with  open  arms  to  Corliss — checks  herself  suddenly."] 
Oh,  pa  is  in  the  papers  at  last.    [Crosses  to  Cor.] 
Mrs.  B.    He  may  thank  me  for  it. 

Bar.  The  types  actually  dance  up  and  down  before  my  eyes. 
It's  really  ridiculous,  but  to  see  oneself  in  print  for  the  first 
time — 

Cor.  [Politely,  crosses  to  l.  c]  So  your  husband  is  an 
author  ? 

Mrs.  B.    [Suddenly  reserved  and  nudging  B.~\    Ye — es.  He 
sent  a  trifle  for  this  number.    The  editors  are  so  persistent. 
Cor.    I  understood  it  was  his  first — 

Mrs.  B.    Oh  no — he's  been  writing  for  years.   [  Crosses  to  l.  c] 
Bar.    [Tapping  his  forehead.]    And  the  well's  not  quite  dry 
yet. 

Flos.    Do  let  us  see,  papa.    [Crosses  to  c] 
Cor.    And  may  I  have  the  pleasure — 

Bar.  [Airily.]  Oh,  if  it  interests  you,  I  should  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  copy.    [  To  Mrs.  B.]    Have  we  a — any  more  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [Touching  bell.]  Possibly — I — don't  know.  [Jes- 
sie enters  r.  c]  Ask  at  the  store  if  they  have  any  more  "  Scat- 
tered Leaflets."    [Dora  crosses  to  Cor.  and  flos.] 

Bar.  If  not,  tell  them  to  send  for  half  a  dozen — or  say  a 
dozen — or  two  dozen  of  the — a — magazine  regularly. 

Jessie.    [Going.]    Yes,  sir. 

Bar.  Ah — and — a — tell  the  man  to  send  for  fifty  of  this  num- 
ber. No.  10.  Tell  him  to  be  sure  it's  the  number  with  the 
poems  by  Mr.  Bargiss — Launcelot  Bargiss — that's  me. 

Jes.    [  Open  mouth.]    Yes,  sir !    [Exits  r.  c] 

Flos.  [Who  has  been  reading.]  Why,  they  are  splendid, 
papa.  Particularly  the  third  one.  [Crosses  next  to  Bar.  and 
gives  him  book.] 

Bar.  [Holds  her  hand  to  his  shoulder  and  caressing  her.]  Do 
you  think  so !  My  dear,  I  always  said  our  Flos,  knew  a  good 
thing — when  she  saw  it. 

Mrs.  B.    The  seventh  is  my  favorite.    It's  beautiful. 

Bar.  [  Throws  his  arm  round  Flos.'s  neck.]  Hypatia !  [  Takes 
her  hand.] 

Mrs.  B.    I'll  read  it.    Give  me  the  book. 
Bar.    Not  in  presence  of  the  author  ! 

Tamborini  re-entering  in  archway. 

Tamborini.    Pardon ! 

All.    [Backs  to  audience.]    Hush ! 

Tarn.    I  wanted  to  ask — 
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Bar,    Sh  !    My  wife  is  going  to  read — a — something. 

Mrs.  B.    Yes.    A  poem  of  my  husband's. 

Bar.    Printed  in  the  Magazine!  Comprenny ! 

Mrs.  B.  [  Clearing  her  throat,  etc.']  It  is  called  "  Flowers 
Culled  by  the  Wayside." 

Tarn,  [r.]  Ah!  Capiseo  I  Flowers — culled — picked — pulled 
—  [gesture]  by  Signor.    [Points  to  Bar.~\    Good !    Bravo ! 

Mrs.  B.  [To  Flos,  and  Dora,  who  are  chatting  with  Cor.~\  Si- 
tence,  if  you  please. 

Jessie  entering  and  blurting  out. 

Jessie.    If  you  please,  sir— [Bar.  runs  her  out  r.  c,  she 
struggling.]    Sir,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Bar.    Now,  my  dear — 

All.  [As  above.]  Hush  !  Bar.  stands  with  his  eye-glasses  in  his 
hand  beating  time  and  looking  smilingly  at  dome.  Tamborini  ac- 
companies the  lines  with  gestures.  The  girls  and  Cor.  group  down 
L.    Mrs.  B.  stands  r.  c.  and  reads.    All  mark  time.] 

Mrs.  B.  [Beads.] 

"Once — as  evening  shadows  fell, 
I  sought  my  true  love's  door, 
Then  and  there  my  vow  was  spoken 
To  love  her  evermore." 

Cor.    [Sotto  voce.]    Bravo !    Bravo ! 
All.    Hush ! 

Bar.    [Loftily.]    Another  stanza ! 
Mrs.  B.  [Reads.] 

"  Ah,  what  was  the  song  she  sang  to  me, 
My  sweet  love  at  her  door, 
While  eyes  and  hearts  were  meeting 
To  love  me  evermore."    [Dries  her  eyes.} 

Flos.    Sweet ! 
Cor.    Capital ! 
Mrs.  If.  Beautiful. 

Tarn.  Bravo  !  Bravo !  [Seizes  flowers  from  vase  on  table  and 
crowns  Bargiss.] 

Bar.  [Seizes  the  magazine  from  his  wife's  hand  and  gazes  at  it 
rapturously  as  his  wife  embraces  him.]  Yes — I  am — I  am  a 
poet. 


The  group  breaks  as  curtain  falls. 
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ACT  £. 

Scene. — Same  as  last.  Mrs.  Bargiss  is  discovered  k.  placing 
books,  which  she  takes  from  a  basket,  into  bookcase.  Jessie 
enters  with  a  bust  of  Dante  on  her  arm. 

Jessie,  [r.  c]  Please 'm,  I've  washed  all  the  dirt  off  this  old 
lady.    Where  shall  I  put  her? 

Mrs.  B.    [r.]    Old  lady !    What  an  idea !    That's  Dante — a 

celebrated  poet. 

Jes.  Lor 'm,  I  thought  it  was  an  old  woman,  on  account  of 
the  hood  and  nightgown. 

Mrs.  B.  Put  him  on  the  table.  Here.  [Assists  Jessie  by 
removing  lamp  from  table  and  placing  it  on  mantel^]  It  will  give 
a  literary  air  to  the  room.  Take  that  basket  away,  now.  [Jes- 
sie exits  with  basket  r.  c] 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  enters  r.  c.  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock.    This  is  really  too  bad. 
Mrs.  B.    What  is? 

Mrs.  H.    Paul  won't  be  home  to  dinner.    He's  going  away 
directly  after  luncheon,  to  the  mill. 
Mrs.  B.    [At  bookcase.]    Hum ! 

Mrs.  H.  [l.]  That's  the  way  it  is  all  the  time.  I  don't  see 
my  own  husband  anymore.  Up  at  five  o'clock  and  off  to  the 
fields.  Stays  all  day  and  falls  asleep  over  his  supper.  I'd  like 
to  know  what  I  married  for.    [Sits  R.  of  table.~\ 

Mrs.  B.  You  should  have  listened  to  me.  I  warned  you 
about  marrying  a  man  who  hadn't  a  single  literary  taste. 

Mrs.  H.  [Seeing  her  error— rises.']  Never  mind.  Don't  say 
anything  against  him,  mamma.  I  was  wrong  to  complain.  He 
loves  me.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  him  when  he  comes  in. 
[Exits  R.  3  d.] 

Mrs.  B.    Ah !    It's  all  she  can  do,  poor  thing. 

Goes  to  door  l.  and  peeps  in  as  Corliss  and  Flossy  enter  at  r.  2  d. 

Flossy.  [Advances  to  Mrs.  B.~]  There's  mamma,  now.  Mr. 
Corliss  is  going  away,  mamma. 

Corliss,  [r.]  I  nave  to  thank  you  and  your  husband,  madam, 
for  the  very  great  hospitality  you  have  shown  a  stranger. 

Mrs.  B.  [  Crosses  to  c]  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg.  We  had  better 
not  disturb  Mr.  Bargiss  just  now.  He's  composing.  I'll  tell 
him.    [Exits  l.  d.] 
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Flos,  [l.]  Ever  since  papa  saw  his  poems  in  the  paper,  he's 
been  another  man.    He  keeps  writing  day  and  night. 

Cor.  It's  the  old  story,  Miss  Florence.  Printer's  ink  is  a 
fluid  possessing  a  fiendish  charm.  Who  sees  himself  in  print 
once  is  a  slave  of  the  dev — the  printers's  devil — forever. 

Flos.  [  Grosses  to  R.J  Things  will  be  duller  than  ever,  I'm 
afraid.  And  now  that  you've  found  what  you  came  to  look  for, 
you  are  going,  too. 

Cor.    With  a  heavy  heart. 

Floa.    [Innocently.']    Then  it  isn't  what  you  expected? 
Cor.    What  ? 

Flos.    What  you  were  searching  for. 

Cor.  No.  It's  extremely  deceptive.  At  first  it  appeared  to 
be  really  charming,  but  on  examining  it  carefully  and  critically, 
I  found  it  full  of  hidden  defects. 

Floe.    Then  you  won't  buy  it  ? 

Cor.  That's  the  nonsensical  part  of  it.  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
take  the  thing  after  all — for,  candidly,  I'm  quite  in  love  with  it. 

Flos.    In  spite  of  the  defects  ?    You'll  regret  it  hereafter. 

Cor.  [  Crosses  to  l.]  That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,  too.  For  that 
reason  I  applied  for  advice  to  my  mother,  who  is  most  interested 
next  to  myself — and  she  rather  seems  to  encourage  me.  [Pro- 
duces letter  from  pocket.']  Here's  her  letter.  But  even  if  she 
didn't,  I'm  so  infatuated  I  should  go  on.  [Puts  up  letter.] 
There's  no  reasoning  with  a  man  in  love.  [Flos,  crosses  to  l. 
and  laughs.]    Don't  laugh  at  me. 

Flos,  [l.]  Well,  I  won't.  But  you  actually  talk  about  this 
bric-a-brac  as  if  it  were  a  woman  you  were  in  love  with.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ? 

Cor.  [r.]  Did  I?  [Aside.]  Is  this  innocence,  or  is  she 
playing  with  me  ? 

Flos.  I  didn't  mean  to  offend.  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king — 
that's  the  old  saying. 

Cor.  Yes — and  we  have  no  recorded  saying  as  to  who  may 
look  at  the  queen. 

Flo*.  [  Crossing  to  R.,  archly.]  Why,  all  the  animal  kingdom ; 
that  includes  man. 

Cor.  Pardon  me  if  I  offended  by  my  stare — but  I  thought  I 
saw  a  resemblance — 

Flos.    A  resemblance  to  what  ? 

Cor.    To  a  portrait  I  saw  at  the  Academy  this  year. 

Flos,    [r.]    Indeed.    HowT  interesting. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  Not  a  muscle  changes!  What  a  little  dis- 
sembler she  is! 

Flos.    It's  a  mere  coincidence,  of  course. 
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Cor.  [Aside.']  She  fibs  like  a  newspaper — and  looks  as  inno- 
cent as  a  Christmas  doll. 

Flos.    I'd  like  to  see  the  picture. 

Cor.  You'd  be  disappointed,  for  the  young  lady  has  the  most 
unbecoming  head  of  hair  I  ever  saw. 

Flos.  Of  course !  The  idea  of  black  curls  with  such  eyes 
and  that  complexion.    [  Confused.']    Ahem  ! 

Cor.  How  did  you  know  the  lady  in  the  picture  had  black 
curls  ? 

Flos.    [Aside.]    That  was  a  mistake.    [Moves  away.] 
Cor.    [l.]    Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  having  been  so  rude 
as  to  trap  you. 

Flos.    [Turns  in  pretended  innocence.]     Trap  me?  Why, 
what  do  you  mean  ?    You  havn't  trapped  me. 
Cor.    No  ?    [  Incredulously.] 
Flos.    No.    [Crosses  to  l.] 
Cor.    [  With  a  smile.]    Oh  ! 

Flos.    I  heard  all  about  the  picture  from  Signor  Tamborini. 
Cor.    [Amazed.]    O — o — h ! 

Flos.  [Sweetly.]  Y — e — e — s!  [Goes  up,  leaving  Corliss  c. 
nonplussed;  then  she  returns,  and  in  the  same  gracious  tone.] 
Didn't  you  know  we  had  a  call  from  Signor  Tamborini — he  has 
been  commissioned  by  Lord  Lawntennis  to  discover  the  original 
of  that  very  portrait. 

Cor.    [Long  drawl.]    O — o — h  ! 

Flos.    Y — e — s.    [Turning  a  little  away.] 

Cor.    [Aside.]    The  little  fox !    She  got  out  of  it  wonder- 

fully- 

Flos.  [Assumes  an  injured  and  indignant  air,  and  is  sailing 
out  r.]    Good  morning ! 

Cor.    [l.]    Miss  Florence— one  moment. 

Flos.  You  have  wronged  me,  Mr.  Corliss,  with  the  most 
unjust  suspicions. 

Cor.  Let  me  assure  you,  on  my  honor,  I  never  entertained, 
concerning  your  truth  and  candor,  one  unjust  suspicion. 

Flos.    [Sharply,  r.]    What's  that  ?    Say  it  again. 

Cor.    No.    Let  me  say  I  am  full  of  contrition. 

Flos.  That's  better,  and  I  forgive  you — and — and — good 
morning.    [Exits  r.  1  d.] 

Cor.  [Solus.]  And  I  am  in  love  with  such  an  utterly  unre- 
liable, imperfect,  deceiving  piece  of  womankind,  or  girlkind  as 
that.  The  idea  of  a  frank,  honest  fellow  selecting  a  creature 
like  this  for  his  life  companion !  And  yet  I'll  do  it.  I  feel  it 
coming.  [Taking  out  his  mother's  letter.]  The  answer  I  shall 
send  to  this  will  be  an  announcement  of  my  engagement — if 
she'll  have  me.    [Exits  r.  c.  as  Jessie  rushes  in.] 
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Jessie.  [Almost  runs  against  him.']  The  Professor's  come  !  The 
Professor's  come!  [Knocks  at  door  l.]  The  Professor's  come, 
ma'iu  !  [Mrs.  Bargiss  enters  l.  d.]  The  wagon's  just  driving 
up,  mam. 

Mm.  Bargiss.    Very  well,  Jessie ;  run  up  and  see  that  every- 
thing's right  in  the  professor's  room. 
Jes.    Yes 'm.    [Exits  R.  2  D.J 

Bargiss  enters  l.  d.,  tiuo  pens  behind  his  ear,  one  in  his  mouth, 
and  one  in  his  hand. 

Burgiss.    It  is  too  bad  to  be  disturbed  just  at  this  moment. 
I  felt  I  was  just  becoming  inspired. 
Mrs.  B.    [r.]    Yes,  dear. 

Bar.    Hypatia!    I  believe  this  time  I'm  going  to  make  a  hit. 

Mrs.  B.    [r.]    Don't  strain  yourself  too  much,  Launcelot. 

Bar.  I  must  make  up  for  lost  time.  Stop !  [Inspired^] 
There's  an  idea.  [  Takes  out  a  note-book  and  writes.]  The  foun- 
tain choked  for  years,  burst  into  play  and  overflows  its  basin. 
[Crosses  to  R.  and  commences  to  write.] 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  how  proud  and  happy  all  this  makes  me.  Sh ! 
Here's  the  Professor — who  is  destined  to  be  the  Boswell  to 
your  Johnson.  [Jessie  shows  in  Gasleigh,  a  shrewd  and  not 
over  prosperous-looking  party.]  [r.  c]  His  anxiety  to  know  you 
proves  it,  and  he's  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  see  you. 
,  Gasleigh.  [a]  Madam,  permit  me  to  express  my  grateful- 
ness at  beiug  permitted  the  opportunity  of  visiting  genius  in  its 
own  dwelling.    [He  presses  her  outstretched  hand.] 

Mrs.  B.  [Effusively,  l.]  Professor,  you  are  welcome — allow 
me — 

Gas.  [Sees  Bar.  and  takes  an  attitude.]  Don't  speak.  That 
is  Launcelot  Bargiss — author  of  the  "Pansy  Chain."  [Crosses  to 
and  takes  both  Bargiss'  hands.]  Let  me  take  you  by  the  hand. 
Let  me  salute  the  man  who  has  stepped  to  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  literature  at  a  single  bound. 

Bar.    [r],    I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Professor — very  glad. 

Gas.  [Still  holding  his  hands.]  Yes — you  are  as  I  pictured 
you  to  myself.  Half  poet — half  philosopher !  All  sensibility — 
generosity — capability — and  hospitality.  [Taking  his  hand.  To 
Mrs.  B.]  Do  you  know  what  I  said  to  myself  when  I  first  read 
your  husband's  poems? 

Mrs.  B.    I  should  like  very  much  to  know,  Professor. 

Gas.  I  said,  these  verses  are  not  written  by  some  mere  gush- 
ing youth.    There  is  a  man's  heart  throbbing  beneath  them. 

Mrs.  B.    Isn't  there!    Pray  be  seated.    [All  sit] 
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Bar.    But  you  know  I  was  quite  a  boy  when  I  wrote  them. 

Gas.  I  saw  that  in  a  moment.  The  effusions  of  youth — but 
not  mere  youth — a  man's  heart  was  throbbing  within  them ! 
Mark  the  distinction. 

Bar.    I  see. 

Mrs.  B.  That's  why  it  vexed  me  so  when  the  other  publishers 
refused  them. 

Gas.  Bless  you,  I  understand  all  that.  You  were  rejected 
because  you  weren't  in  the  literary  ring.  It  was  that  kind  of 
thing  induced  me  to  start  my  periodical.  The  "  Scattered  Leaf- 
lets "  have  been  founded  as  a  refuge  for  the  outcasts  of  the  pen. 
In  its  pages  such  talent  as  yours  challenges  the  public  notice. 
We  shall  not  longer  allow  Tennyson,  Whittier  and  Longfellow 
to  monopolize  celebrity. 

Bar.  Do  you  know,  Professor,  that,  after  the  first  gasp  of 
pleasure  at  seeing  my  lines  in  print,  I  began  to  think  as  though — 

Gas.  I  know — I  know — you  felt  the  power  to  soar  higher, 
and  disdained  the  flight  already  taken. 

Bar.  I  didn't  feel  exactly  like  that.  No — I  thought  the 
whole  lot  trash. 

Gas.  [a,  all  rise.']  I  comprehend.  I  know  the  feeling. 
Self-doubt  is  the  true  test  of  genius. 

Bar.  [r.]  Is  it  ?  So  you  think  there  is  something  in  'em, 
eh  ?  "Well,  I  shan't  confine  myself  to  poetry,  it's  too  exhausting. 
[  Getting  c,  crosses.] 

Gas.    No,  no. 

Bar.    Yes.    The  rhymes  don't  come  as  they  used  to,  and  the 
measure  has  a  sort  of  rheumatic  limp. 
Gas.    [Aside.]    Hum ! 

Bar.  I've  been  thinking  of  the  drama.  The  stage  needs  ele- 
vating. 

Mrs.  B.    It  does  indeed. 

Bar.  I  mean  to  check,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  degen- 
erating influences  now  at  work. 

Mrs.  B.    That  will  be  splendid,  Launcelot. 

Bar.  I've  nearly  finished  a  five  act  tragedy.  Which  of  the 
theatres  would  you  advise  me  to  send  it  to  ? 

Gas.  Which  of  'em  ?  None  of  'em.  A  few  authors  monopo- 
lize the  managers  and  keep  all  the  new  talent  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mrs.  B.    That's  true. 

Gas.  Do  you  know  how  the  managerial  ring  works  the  little 
game  of  stifling  competition  ?  [  Crosses  to  c]  They've  got  it 
down  to  a  fine  point.  To  have  a  play  produced,  you  must  have 
a  name.  To  have  a  name,  you  must  have  your  play  produced. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !    Do  you  see  ? 
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Mr*.  B.    [l.]    It's  monstrous. 

Git*.  I'll  change  all  that.  The  public  shall  see  your  play. 
Give  it  to  me.    I'll  publish  an  act  a  month. 

Bar.  If  you  like,  I'll  read  it  to  you  at  once. 

Oat.    There'll  be  time  enough  after  dinner. 

Bar.  [Crosses  to  L.]  Oh,  we'll  be  able  to  get  through  a  couple 
of  acts  before  dinner.  I'll  run  and  get  the  manuscript  from  the 
library. 

Gas.  [Crosses  to  c]  Very  well.  [Produces  a  huge  wallet  and 
takes  out  a  paper.~\  And,  if  you  don't  mind,  you  can  take  the 
contract  with  you  and  sign  at  your  leisure. 

Bar.    The  contract.    [  T akes  it.'] 

Mrs.  B.  [b.1  Oh,  Professor,  Mr.  Bargiss  would  not  accept 
pay  for  his  writings. 

Gas.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  A  slight  mistake.  It's  a  contract  in 
which  he  subscribes  for  a  dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  You  see 
what,  with  the  paper  and  the  type-setting  and  the  printing,  ex- 
penses run  up — run  away  up. 

Bar.    Hut,  as  a  contributor,  I  thought — 

Gas.  Precisely — as  a  contributor,  it's  your  interest  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  magazine. 

Bar.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  twelve  at  the  start — 

Mrs.  B.    I  rather  expected  we  would  get  a  free  copy. 

Gas.    So  vou  will— the  thirteenth — that's  our  rule. 

Mrs.  B.    [r.]    Oh,  in  that  case  it's  quite  satisfactory. 

Bar.  Yes,  in  that  case  I'll  sign.  Come  along,  Professor.  I'll 
read  you  those  two  acts.  I've  selected  a  historical  subject.  My 
tragedy  is  founded  on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Charles  the 
Fat, 

Gas.  Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  [Puts  his  hand  on  his  stomach."] 
Fat,  eh !  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  dinner.  Ha  ha  ha ! 
[Bar.  exits  l.,  shutting  the  door  abruptly.]    He  don't  take. 

Mrs.  B.  [Confidentially.]  Now,  that  we  are  alone  for  a 
moment,  Professor,  I  have  something  important  to  arrange  with 
you.  I  wish  to  give  my  husband  the  surprise  of  his  life.  When 
we  were  engaged  to  be  married,  he  sent  me  every  day  a  bouquet 
and  two  verses  of  poetry.    We  were  engaged  eight  months. 

Gas.  Eight  months?  That  makes  two  hundred  and  forty 
days.  Two  hundred  and  forty  bouquets.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty  verses  of  poetry. 

Mrs.  B.  The  flowers  have  long  been  withered,  but  the  verses 
are  carefully  preserved  in  my  desk.  What  I  want  is  to  have 
them  published,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  volume. 

Gas.    I  see. 

Mrs.  B.    Now,  can  you  find  me  a  publisher? 
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Gas.  What  do  you  want  with  a  publisher?  What  makes  the 
publishers  rich  ?  The  profits  they  wring  from  the  brain-toil  of 
authors. 

Mrs.  B.    What  shall  I  do  then  ? 

Gas.  [l.]  Publish  them  yourself.  Strike  the  first  blow  at  a 
gigantic  monopoly — the  publisher's  ring.  Your  title-page  will 
simply  say:  "Published  by  the  author — written  by  the  pub- 
lisher." 

Mrs.  B.    Can  you  attend  to  it  for  me  ? 

Gas.    [  Grasps  hands.']    With  pleasure. 

Mrs.  B.    I  should  like  the  binding  to  be  extremely  elegant. 

Gas.    I'll  have  a  special  design. 

Mrs.  B.  I'm  so  much  obliged.  But,  mind,  not  a  word  to  Mr. 
Bargiss. 

Gas.    Not  a  word.    It's  our  secret. 

Mrs.  B.  It's  the  dream  of  my  life.  Launcelot's  works  ele- 
gantly bound  and  lying  on  every  parlor  table  in  the  land  !  I'll 
bring  you  the  manuscript.    [Exits  r.  t>.] 

Gas.  [Solus.]  Now,  these  are  the  kind  of  people  I  like. 
But  you  have  to  look  for  'em  in  the  country.  City  people 
know  too  much  !  [Looks  round.]  I  wonder  when  they  have 
lunch.  They  don't  seem  to  eat  much.  That's  one  drawback  to 
literary  people.  But  I've  travelled  four  hours,  and  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear.    [Exits  after  Bar.,  l.  d.] 

Hollyhock  enters  r.  c,  same  costume  as  Act  II.    Throws  down 
his  hat  and  then  goes  bach  and  speaks  off. 

Hollyhock.  Tell  him  to  wait.  I'm  busy  just  now.  Wait  a 
while. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  enters  r.  d. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock.  Why,  Paul,  I  thought  you  had  to  go  to  the 
mill? 

Hoi.  [l.]  Not  before  lunch.  Hullo!  What's  the  matter 
again?    Now,  you've  been  crying.    [Walks  up  and  down.] 

Mrs.  H.  I  know  I  have.  [Crosses  to  l.]  I've  been  wanting 
to  say  something  to  you  for  a  long  time.    Come  here,  Paul. 

Hoi.  Oh,  I  can't  now,  Dora.  I'm  out  of  sorts,  too.  I  want 
to  know  something  myself,  and  my  mind's  full  of  it.  Father 
could  set  me  right,  but  since  he's  got  this  new  fit  on  him,  he 
neglects  everything  else.    [Still  striding.] 

Mrs.  H.  [Seated  l.]  Oh,  confide  in  me,  Paul.  Ask  your 
wife.  She  is  your  true  comforter.  I  have  noticed  that  you  act 
strangely  of  late — that  you  are  preoccupied  and  sometimes  even 
— indifferent. 
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Hoi.  My  dear  girl,  there's  a  reason  for  it.  It  has  begun  to 
dawn  on  me  that  we  must  have  a  change. 

Mrs.  H.    [Rises  hopefully."]    You  see  that  yourself? 

1L>1.  Yes,  I've  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  believe  I've  hit  on 
the  right  thing. 

Mrs.  H.    [l.]    Really  and  truly  ? 

Hoi.  Really  and  truly.  What  do  you  think —  [Walking 
away.]  But  why  should  I  bother  you  with  my  worries  ?  [  Crosses 
to  c] 

Mrs.  H.  [Following  him  and  putting  her  arms  lovingly  about 
his  neck.]    Ah,  confide  in  me,  Paul. 

Hoi.  [l.]  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  German  system 
of  feeding  cows  ?  They  say  the  results  are  better  for  half  the 
labor  and  quarter  the  money. 

Mrs.  H.    Feeding  cows  ! 

Hoi.  They  don't  vary  clover  wTith  corn  and  oats — their  prin- 
ciple—  [Mrs.  H.  goes  away  angrily.]  Where  are  you  going — 
what  ails  you  ? 

Mrs.  H.  [Gets  R.  of  table,  bitterly.]  I  expected  something 
far  different. 

Hoi.  Well,  if  you  think  the  German  system  w?on't  do,  say  so 
openly. 

Mrs.  H.    Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? 

Hoi.  Why,  yes.  Whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell.  It's  graz- 
ing or  stall-feeding — or  varying  the  two.  I  don't  see  anything 
to  object  to  in  it. 

Mrs.  H.    [Sitting  in  tears.]    You  see  nothing.    Oh,  Paul ! 

Hoi.    [Going  to  her  caressingly.]    There  is  something  wrong. 

Mrs.  H.  [Rises,  hand  on  his  shoulder.]  Can't  you  guess  what 
is  troubling  me  ? 

Hoi.  [Supporting  her  head  on  his  shoulder.]  Don't  be  afraid. 
Let  me  know  everything.  Is  it — did  your  forget  to  moisten  the 
pea-seed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine? 

Mrs.  H.    [Breaks  away  indignantly.]    This  is  too  much. 

Hoi.    [Following.]    Dora ! 

Mrs.  fir.  Let  me  alone !  Oh  !  [Bursts  into  tears  and  exits 
R.  3  D.J 

Corliss  enters  r.  c. 

Hoi.    Dora ! 

Cor.  [r.]  Pardon !  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  a  domestic 
incident.    [  Going.] 

Hoi.  [r.]  No,  no.  Stay.  I  can't  tell  you  what  came  over 
my  wife  so  suddenly.    I  tell  you,  Corliss,  there  isn't  a  husband 
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in  the  land  more  uniformly  considerate  than  I  am,  and  yet  lat- 
terly she  seems  to  be  always  disturbed  about  something. 

Cor.    [l.]    You  have  unconsciously  said  something  harsh. 

Hoi.  So,  I  didn't.  I  didn't  even  blame  her.  I  mentioned 
the  pea-seed  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

Cor.  [Laughs.]  My  dear  friend,  you  are  cultivating  every- 
thing on  this  place  to  perfection — except  your  wife's  happiness. 
Regaling  a  young  wife  upon  turpentine  and  pea-seed !  Why, 
man,  it's  love — love — love — and  nothing  but  love  she  wants  you 
to  talk  about. 

Hoi.    So  I  do  occasionally — only  last  Wednesday — 

Cor.    Last  Wednesday !    Every  day  and  every  hour. 

Hoi.  Now,  that  I  can't  do.  There's  really  so  much  to  look 
after  about  the  place.    But  when  the  potatoes  are  in — 

Cor.  There  you  go.  Potatoes  before  your  wife.  It's  so  the 
world  over.  Molasses — sugar — corn — wheat — pig  iron — books — 
stocks — bonds — everything  before  the  wife  !    [  Crosses  to  l.] 

Hoi.    But  business  before  everything. 

Cor.  It  is  business  to  make  your  wife  happy.  The  man  wTho 
don't  is  a  poor  man  of  business,  I  don't  care  if  he  makes  mil- 
lions. 

Hoi.  [r.]  Well,  for  a  bachelor,  you  seem  to  have  very  pro- 
found views  on  the  subject.    What  do  you  advise  ? 

Cor.  I'm  looking  for  advice  myself  [takes  out  his  mother's 
letter]  on  the  same  subject.  Here  is  some  of  the  very  best  from 
my 'mother,  and  yet  I  can't  make  up  my  mind.    [Puts  letter  up.] 

Hoi.  By  the  way — seeing  your  letter  reminds  me — I  may 
have  hurt  my  wife's  feelings  by  some  very  stupid  conduct.  You 
see  I  noticed  that  she  had  some  secret  trouble,  and  a  few  days 
ago  I  thought  I  was  on  the  track  of  it.  She  got  a  letter  from 
New  York  which  she  refused  to  show  me. 

Cor.    Oh ! 

Hoi.    I  afterwards  found  the  envelope  on  the  table  there. 
Here  it  is.    [  Crosses  to  l.  and  hands  envelope.] 
Cor.    Well?    [Takes  it] 

Hoi.  Well,  I  questioned  her  so  persistently  about  it  that  she 
finally  hunted  up  the  enclosure  and  gave  it  to  me,  [hands  a  paper] 
and  it  was  nothing  but  a  milliner's  circular. 

Cor.    What?    [Takes  it] 

Hoi.  Now,  you  see  she  doubtless  felt  hurt  at  my  questioning 
— I  won't  say  suspicion  in  the  matter,  and  that,  with  my  neglect, 
perhaps — 

Cor.  Your  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  perfect.  She  is  suffering 
from  a  high  degree  of  ennui,  complicated  by  disappointment  and 
distrust. 
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Hoi.    And  the  remedy  ? 

Cor.    A  winter  in  New  York. 

Hoi.  [l.]  A  winter  in  New  York  ?  I  say,  could't  I  give  it 
to  her  in  homoeopathic  doses — say  a  week  now  and  then  ? 

Cor.  My  dear  fellow,  nobody  takes  pleasure  homoeopathi- 
cally.  She  needs  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  friends,  visits,  par- 
ties, theatres,  balls,  everything  she  don't  and  can't  get  here. 
[Crosses  to  l.] 

Hoi.    Well,  but— 

Cor.    If  you  begin  to  butt  against  the  remedy — 

Hoi.  No,  no.  I  have  to  think  over  it  though.  I  must  look 
out  for  a  furnished  house. 

Cor.  There's  one  just  opposite  my  flat  in  the  city.  A  new 
row  near  Central  Park.  Splendid  view.  Good  air.  No  other 
neighbors.  Quite  a  rus-in-urbe.  You  can  hire  it  furnished  for 
the  season,  and  walk  into  it  to-morrow. 

Hoi.  Gad,  I'd  start  to-night  if  I  made  up  my  mind.  I'm 
not  so  fond  of  dulness  myself — only,  if  we  live  in  the  country, 
we  must  plod.  If  we  live  in  town,  we'll  go  it  with  the  town. 
I'm  afraid  she  mightn't  like  it  as  well  as  I  should. 

Cor.  Go  and  ask  her.  If  she  doesn't  fly  at  your  neck  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  fly  at  her  trunks  with  a  shout  of  victory — 

Hoi.  \_Crosses  to  l.,  interrupting  him  resolutely.]  I'll  try  it 
instantly.  [/Shakes  his  hand.]  Much  obliged  for  the  hint.  I  say 
— if  you  hear  a  cry  of  joy — telegraph  at  once  for  that  house. 
[Exits  r.  3  d.J 

Cor.  [Fumbling  the  letter  and  envelope  unconsciously.']  It's 
wonderful  how  wise  I  am  in  other  people's  affairs,  but  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  for  myself —  [In  trying  to  put  the  circular  into 
the  envelope,  he  turns  it  different  ways,  but  it  won't  fit,  as  the  circu- 
lar is  long  and  the  envelope  is  square.]  Hullo !  This  circular 
won't  go  into  the  envelope.  Evidently  because  it  never  came 
out  of  it.  My  friend's  wife  has  ventured  a  little  deception 
on  him.  Possibly  it's  quite  a  harmless  matter — but  nevertheless, 
it's  a  trick.  How  fortunate  he  didn't  discover  it.  I  must  warn 
her,  however.  [Puts  the  circular  and  envelope  in  the  same  pocket 
with  his  mother's  letter  and  exits  R.  c] 

Bargiss  enters  l.,  followed  by  Gasleigh.    Bargiss  with  MSS. 

Bargiss.  So,  Professor,  you  like  the  play,  eh  ?  I'll  mark  the 
place  where  we  left  off.  Act  2d — scene  17th — and  now  we'll 
have  luncheon. 

Gasleigh.  [l.]  Don't  speak  of  it.  Your  play  was  a  feast  for 
the  gods. 
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Mrs.  Bargiss  re-enters  R.  with  bundle  of  MSS. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.  Here  it  is.  [Hides  her  package  as  she  sees 
Bar.]  Oh,  my  dear — would  you  mind  leaving  the  Professor 
with  me  for  a  little  while.    I  want  to  consult  him. 

Bar.  [a]  Certainly,  my  love.  I'll  go  and  get  a  cracker  and 
a  glass  of  wine  [  Crosses  to  l.]  till  lunch  is  ready.  [Exits  l. 
Gas.  stretches  out  his  hand  as  if  to  detain  him.'] 

Gas.    I  don't  care  if  I  do — 

Mrs.  B.  [Detains  him.]  Now,  Professor,  here  are  my  treas- 
ures. I  call  them  "  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee."  Wouldn't  that  make 
a  capital  title  for  our  book  ? 

Gas.    [Exhibiting  the  cravings  of  hunger.]  Capital. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  read  you  a  few  before  lunch.  [Gas.  groans.] 
Come  to  my  sitting-room.    We  won't  be  disturbed  there. 

Gas.  But  there's  time  enough.  I'm  in  no  hurry.  You  are 
perhaps  too  busy  just  now  preparing  for  the  meal. 

Mrs.  B.    Oh,  not  at  all.    We  usually  have  a  very  light  lunch. 

EGas.  groans.]  I'llbegin  now  and  finish  in  the  after  noon. 
Going,  reads  a  verse.]    Beautiful.  Exquisite. 

"Take— oh  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworD." 

[Exits  R.  1  D.] 

Gas.  I'm  dying  with  hunger,  and  they  fill  me  with  wind. 
[Exits.] 

Tamborini  and  Corliss  enter  r.  c. 

Corliss,  [l.]  So  you  find  Lord  Lawtennis  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  No.  728  ? 

Tamborini.  [r.  Si,  Signor.  He's  crazy.  [  Gesture.]  Out  of 
his  head  until  he  find  the  young  lady  who  is  the  original. 

Cor.  [  Uneasy.]  The  deuce !  An  English  lord  for  a  rival ! 
This  is  likely  to  be  very  inconvenient. 

Tarn.    I  seek — but  I  find  not. 

Cor.  Then  you  have  no  clue  to  the  young  lady  ?  [J.side.] 
Thank  goodness.    [Crosses  to  R.] 

Tarn.  I  knocked  [gesture]  at  every  door  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  send  me.  Ma  niente.  One  haf  no  daughter.  One 
haf  seven,  [counts  them]  but  they  haf  not  been  to  Nahant. 
Maledetto  del '  Ostia !  Another  one  has  a  daughter,  but  she  is 
so  small.  [  Gesture  of  baby  in  arms.]  Baby !  Hush-a-bye-rock- 
a-baby.    Corpo  di  bacco  !  Ma  fitialemente.    I  found  a  young  lady. 

Cor.    The  original  ? 
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Tarn.  Non,  ma  diof  there  is  a  difference.  The  one  is  all  gold 
on  top — de  oder  is  ebony.  But  one  she  is  handsome.  [In  ecstacy.] 
Sapette  what  shall  I  say.  [Searches  for  English  in  vain  and  bursts 
into  Italian."]  Una  bella  ragazza  con  cecchi.  [Points  to  eyes.~]  Cosi 
grandi  !  [Big  eyes.~\  Una  bocchina  cosipiccola.  [Small  mouth.'] 
Cor.  Yes,  I  know.  Piccolo  !  [Attitude  of  flute  player.] 
Tarn.  Ed  ovechi!  [ears]  ebbere  una  bellazza  come  non  vide 
mai. 

Cor.  [Pats  him  on  the  back.)  Very  good,  old  fellow !  My 
sentiments  exactly.    You  describe  her  perfectly. 

Tarn.  Ah  !  You  laugh  because  you  tink  my  heart  [gesture] 
run  away  [gesture]  with  my  stupid  head,  [gesture] 

Cor.  It  all  comes  from  your  warm  Italian  blood — your  sunny 
nature. 

Tarn,  [l.]  Si !  si !  De  hot  blood.  In  de  American  dere  is 
no  heart — no  pulse — but  [drowsily]  tick-a-tack,  tick-a-tack  [mark- 
ing time  with  his  forefinger]  Ma,  in  my  Italian  veins,  it  is  tick-a- 
tack,  tick-a-tack  !    [  Very  fast.] 

Cor.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that.  But  what  has  brought 
you  back  to  this  house  ? 

Tarn.  [Mysteriously.]  It  was — to  make  sure.  There  is  a 
mystery. 

Cor.  Indeed !  [J.sic?e.]  Then  he  can't  be  got  rid  of  too 
quickly.    [Stage,  crosses  to  L.] 

Tarn.  [Cunningly.]  I  wish  to  study  the  young  lady  here 
once  more. 

Cor.  [Forgets  himself.]  The  devil  you  do !  [  Crosses  to  L., 
turns  back.]  You  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  [Recovers.]  I 
mean  it  will  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  matter  is  quite 
simple.  You  were  informed  at  Nahant  that  the  young  lady  and 
her  family  came  from  this  vicinity. 

Tarn.    That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Cor.    You  come  here  and  you  don't  find  her. 

Tarn.    Si,  si. 

Cor.  That  proves  conclusively  that  you  should  have  inquired 
not  where  she  came  from — but  where  she  went  to. 

Tarn.  [Dilates  with  the  idea  of  the  thing.]  I  never  thought  of 
that. 

Cor.  That's  because  in  an  Italian  head  the  ideas  go  tick-a- 
tack,  tick-a-tack,  [imitates  slowly]  while  in  the  American  cranium 
they  go  tick-a-tick,  tick-a-tack.    [  Very  fast] 

Tarn.    Ha,  ha,  ha !    Evero — E—vero  !    That  is  good. 

Cor.    So  you  must  go  at  once  to  Nahant  and  begin  again  ? 

Tarn.    Of  course  !    Of  course ! 

Cor.    I  recommend  the  greatest  haste.    A  trail  may  be  lost  in 
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a  day.  It's  half-past  twelve.  [Looks  at  watth.]  There's  a  train 
at  12.50. 

Tarn.  I  will  just  take  leave  of  the  Signora.  They  have  been 
very  kind. 

Cor.  You'll  miss  the  express.  Here,  get  your  hat  on,  [opens 
it  for  him  and  puts  it  on]  and  go  at  once.  I'll  give  any  message 
you  choose  to  leave. 

Flossy  enters  e.  c. 

Flossy.    Why,  Signor,  are  you  back  again  ? 
Cor.    [ Aside.]    Too  late ! 

Tarn.  Signorina!  [Profound  bow  and  aside  to  Cor.]  The 
likeness  is  wonderful. 

Cor.  [  Crosses  to  c]  I  beg  you  won't  detain  the  Signor,  Miss 
Florence.    He  has  to  start  for  Nahant  at  once. 

Tarn.    But  I— 

Cor.  [Seizes  Tarn,  by  the  lappel  of  the  coat  and  pulls  him 
round  table  towards  c]  The  train  is  12.50.  You  are  losing 
time. 

Flos.    [Sweetly.]    If  you  are  going  back  to  Nahant — 
Cor.    Yes — by  the  express. 

Flos,    [e.]    Still  seeking  the  original  and  unattainable? 
Tarn.    Si,  Signorina.    Ah !    If  you  would  help  me. 
Flos,    [e.]    Is  his  lordship  so  impatient? 
Cor.    [l.,  crosses  to  her  suddenly.]    I  beg  your  pardon. 
Flos.    What  is  it  ? 

Cor.  You  are  losing  the  pin  out  of  your  hair.  I'm  afraid  it's 
all  coming  down.  [Takes-  it  out  suddenly  and  hands  it  to  her.] 
It  was  just  falling  out. 

Flos.  [  Claps  one  hand  to  her  back  hair  and  holds  it.  Takes 
the  pin  with  the  other.]  Thank  you — excuse  me — only  a  minute. 
[Runs  out  e.] 

Cor.  [Sees  her  to  the  door.]  All's  fair  in  love.  [Stands  with 
his  back  to  the  door — to  Tarn.]  You  are  saved.  Fly  to  the 
station.    You'll  just  have  time  to  catch  that  train. 

Tarn,  [l.,  looks  at  his  ivatch.]  Madonna!  I  must  hurry. 
F  rivederci  Signor.  [Profound  bow,  and  then  to  himself]  I  will 
telegraph  to  his  lordship  that  I  am  on  the  scent  at  last.  Oh,  I 
guess  I  know  whatever  is  what.  [  To  Cor.]  A  rivederci  Signor. 
A  rivederci.    [Exits  E.  c] 

Cor.  [  Coming  from  door.]  At  last !  It  was  a  tight  squeeze. 
She's  dazzled  by  his  lordship,  that's  clear. 

Flos.    [Re-enters  and  looks  for  Tarn.]    Is  he  gone? 

Cor.    Yes.    I  couldn't  keep  him  any  longer. 
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Flos,  [r.]  Keep  him?  I  rather  thought  you  were  trying 
to  force  him  away. 

Cor.  I  plead  guilty— for  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  alone. 
I  have  an  important  communication  to  make  to  you — in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

Flos.    Thank  you — no  more  secrets.    [Crosses  to  l.] 

Cor.    It  is  not  mine — it's  your  sister's. 

Flos.    My  sister's  ? 

Cor.  Her  husband  has  been  hunting  for  a  letter  which  she 
refused  to  show  him.  At  last  she  was  pressed  so  closely  that  she 
pretended  to  produce  it.  It  was  a  circular  which  does  not  fit  the 
envelope.  Your  brother-in-law  did  not  notice  the  fact,  and  gave 
me  the  paper  and  envelope — but  if  he  should  ask  for  them — 

Hollyhock.  [Outside  at  r.  door.']  Come  along  and  tell  him 
yourself. 

Cor.  Sh  !  He's  coming.  There,  give  them  to  your  sister. 
[Crosses  to  L.J  My  duty  is  done.  [Dives  into  his  pocket  and 
gives  her,  in  his  haste,  his  mother's  letter  with  the  other,  as  Holly- 
hock and  Dora  enter  r.  3  r>.] 

Hoi.  [r.]  There,  my  love,  is  the  man  who  put  it  in  my 
head.    Make  your  acknowledgments. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock.  [Crosses — gives  hand  to  Cor.]  How  nice  of 
you.  When  you  marry,  your  wife  will  have  a  splendid  husband, 
I'm  sure. 

Cor.  [Crosses  to  Hol.~\  I  don't  know.  He  may  turn  out 
like  the  rest  of  'em.    Think  more  of  his  potatoes  than  of  her. 

[Hol.  and  Cor.  go  up  r. 

Mrs.  H.  [l.]  Just  think  Flos. — we  are  going  to  New  York 
for  the  winter.    The  house  is  taken  and  we  start  to-morrow. 

Flos.  [l.  c]  Sh !  I  have  something  particular  to  give  you. 
Come  one  side  where  Paul  can't  see  us.  [They  go  up  and  Flos. 
explains,  holding  the  papers  in  her  hand  as  she  speaks.] 

Hol.  [Down  R.]  I'm  really  thankful  to  you.  [Shaking  hands 
with  Corliss.]  You  should  have  seen  how  happy  she  was.  She 
was  speechless. 

Cor.  That's  fortunate — I  mean  that's  likely — I  mean  that's 
all  right. 

Hol.  I  had  no  idea  a  woman  could  change  so  quickly.  I 
suppose  you  were  waiting  to  hear  that  cry  of  joy. 

Cor.  [r.  c]  Yes,  I  want  to  telegraph  for  the  house.  Well, 
it's  settled.    When  do  you  start  ? 

Jobbins  appears  R.  c. 

Hol.    To-morrow.    They'll  get  on  without  me  here.    I'll  give 
Jobbins,  our  farmer,  his  instructions.    Oh,  there  he  is, 
3 
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Jobbins.    One  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Paul. 

Hoi.  [Joining  Jobbins.']  Jobbins,  you're  just  the  man  I 
want  to  see.  [Cor.  saunters  up. 

Mrs.  H.   \_To  Flos.~]   Heavens,  what  a  mistake ! 

Flos.  [Handing  the  papers.]  So  here  they  are.  Now  I've 
done  my  duty.  [Crosses  to  c.  and  exchanges  signs  with  Corliss. 
He  joins  Hol^J 

Mrs.  H.  [l.,  aside.]  I  must  tell  Paul  the  whole  truth  at 
once.  After  all,  what  great  harm  was  there  in  Flos,  having  her 
picture  painted.  [Looks  at  papers  in  her  hand  and  sees  Corliss' 
letter.]    This  isn't  mine,  Flossy  ! 

Flos  What? 

Mrs.  H.  You  gave  me  one  of  your  letters  in  mistake.  [Gives 
the  letter  and  goes  up  to  Hoi.,  r.  c] 

Flos.  One  of  mine  ?  [  Opens  letter.]  What  is  this  ?  My 
name !  [Reads  over  rapidly— turning  letter  over  to  see  signature 
and  address^] 

Hoi.  [At  bach,  r.  c,  to  Jobbins,  cheerfully.]  Just  fix  it  any 
way  you  like.  And  mind,  Jobbins,  don't  send  to  ask  me  any- 
thing after  I'm  gone.  I  won't  answer,  I  warn  you  !  [Talks  ivith 
Dora  and  Corliss.] 

Flos.  [Aside,  flaring  up.]  This  is  too  much.  It's  a  letter 
from  his  mother  and  about  me.  [Beads  and  sits  on  sofa,  l.] 
"  I  think  you  mix  up  her  graver  faults  with  lighter  ones,  and 
estimate  both  at  the  same  value.  Now,  to  me,  the  fact  that  she 
is  coquettish,  romantic,  hot-headed  and  fond  of  admiration,  is 
more  serious  than  the  fact  that  she  touches  the  wrong  keys  at  her 
piano  lesson  or  spells  vinegar  with  an  e-r."  [Crumples  the  letter.] 
It's  maddening. 

Job.    Well,  Mr.  Bargiss  won't  take  no  interest — 

Hoi.    Oh,  let  the  whole  thing  go  then. 

Job.    But,  Mr.  Paul— 

Hoi.  I  tell  you  I  Avon't  be  bothered  any  more.  I've  given  up 
farming.  [Taking  his  wife  around  the  waist  and  down  l.]  I'm 
going  to  spoon  a  bit. 

[Jobbins  exits  r.  c.    Paul  and  Dora  up  to  window,  l.  c. 

Flos.  So  I  was  the  thing  he  came  here  to  inspect !  I'm  the 
piece  of  tapestry — the  bric-a-brac  with  the  internal  defects.  The 
man's  impudence  passes  all  bounds.    Oh !    I  could — 

Cor.  [  Unconscious,  comes  down  to  her,  r.]  I  hope,  Miss  Flor- 
ence, we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  the  city  this 
winter. 

Flos.  [Looks  at  him,  then  bitingly.]  Excuse  me  [Crosses  to  r.] 
Mr.  Corliss.  I  have  something  to  do  in  my  room.  I  must  practice 
at  my  piano  a  couple  of  hours,  and  take  another  lesson  in  spell- 
ing vinegar.    Good  morning !    [Bounces  out,  r.  1  d.] 
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Cor.  [Astonished.]  What's  wrong  now.  That's  a  new  phase 
of  her  character— sudden  squalls.    She's  wonderful. 

[Mrs.  Bargiss  enters  r.  1  d.,  speaking  ojf.~] 

Mrs.  Bargiss.  No.  G-a-r.  Now,  don't  hurry.  Finish  your 
sherry  and  read  the  rest. 

Mrs.  II.  [Crosses  to  c,  releasing  herself  from  Hoi.']  Here's 
mamma. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah,  there  you  are.  I  wTant  your  assistance.  Your 
father  must  be  persuaded  to  go  to  New  York;  if  not  perma- 
nently, at  least  for  a  season. 

Mrs.  II.    [Going  to  sofa,  l.]    We  are  with  you,  mamma. 

Mrs.  B.  [lb  Cor.,  r.  c]  I  count  on  you,  too,  Mr.  Corliss. 
[To  Dora.]    Where's  your  father ?  » 

Mrs.  H.    In  his  room,  I  think. 

Mrs,  B.  [Crosses  to  l.  c]  He's  killing  himself.  He's  tying 
himself  down  so  close  to  his  literary  labors  down  here,  Mr.  Cor- 
liss, that  I'm  sure  he'll  kill  himself.  [  Goes  to  door  l.  and  knocks.] 
Are  you  busy,  darling?  Can  you  leave  off  for  a  moment  and 
come  out  ? 

Bargiss,  outside,  l.  d. 

Bargiss.  I  can  come  out,  but  I  can't  leave  off,  Hypatia. 
[Enters  eating  a  sandwich  and  drinking  from  a  glass  of  sherry — 
napkin  under  his  chin.]    What  is  it,  darling? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  eat.  [To  others.]  He 
never  eats  down  here.  [To  Bar.]  Professor  Gasleigh  has  made 
a  most  valuable  suggestion.  If  you  act  on  it,  you  secure  the 
success  of  vour  literary  career. 

Bar.    [Eating.]    No !    What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  All  life  and  movement  is  in  the  city — in  New  York. 
We  can  accomplish  nothing  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  We 
must  be  on  the  spot. 

Bar.    Does  the  professor  advise  that  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Certainly.  If  you  work  for  the  public,  you  must 
live  in  public.  If  you  wish  people  to  know  you,  you  must  know 
people.    Am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Corliss? 

Cor.    It's  quite  conclusive. 

Hoi.  [l.]  Come  with  us,  father-in-law.  We  start  to-mor- 
row. 

Bar.    You  do  ? 

Mrs.  H.    [  Crossing  to  Hoi.]    Yes,  papa. 
Mrs.  B.    You  see  the  children  even  understand  what's  good 
for  them. 
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Hoi.  We  do.  [Attemps  to  clasp  Dora.  She  eludes  him  under 
her  mother's  eye.] 

Bar.  Well,  I'm  willing.  There's  no  need  for  much  pressure. 
In  fact,  I  had  the  same  idea  myself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.    Bravo,  papa  ! 

Mrs.  B.  [Hurries  to  door,  r.]  Come  in,  Professor.  We've 
succeeded.    Come  in. 

Gasleigh  enters  r.  with  a  sandwich  and  sherry.  Handkerchief 
tucked  under  his  chin.  He  and  Bar.  meet  c.  Both  eat  and 
drink  simultaneously  a  la  Dromios. 

Gasleigh.  I  congratulate  you.  This  is  a  great  moment.  If 
Guttenberg,  when  he  invented  the  art  of  printing,  could  have 
foreseen  a  triumph  like  this,  he  would —  [His  eye  meets  Corliss', 
uho  stands  up  R.  smiling  calmly  at  the  group,  and  he  stops.]  Ah — 
another  son-in-law  of  yours,  Mr.  Bargiss  ? 

Bar.  [Crosses  to  Cor.~\  No,  sir — this  is  a  young  friend,  a 
theorist,  who  says  that  every  man  in  the  world  is  bound  to  make 
a  great  ass  of  himself  once  in  his  life ;  aims  too  high  and  boomer- 
angs himself. 

Gas.    [a]    We  defy  him  and  his  theory. 

Jessie  enters  r.  c. 
Jessie.    Luncheon  is  ready. 

Flossy  re-enters  r.  1  d. 
Flossy.    Here  I  am,  pa. 

Bar.  [To  Gas.]  Give  your  arm  to  Mrs.  B.  [Gas.  crosses  to 
Mrs.  B.~]  Mr.  Corliss,  give  your  arm  to  Flos.  [Cor.  crosses  to 
Flos.'] 

Flos.  [Crosses  to  Bar.,  passing  Cor.~]  No,  pa.  I'll  take  you. 
[Takes  B's.  arm  as  he  faces  up.] 

Bar.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sorry  for  you,  Corliss.  This  comes  of 
boomerangs.    [As  all  go  off.] 

Cor.    We  shall  see.    [  Goes  up  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.] 


[Curtain.] 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene. — An  elegant  apartment  in  a  New  York  flat.  To  the  win- 
dow l.  there  is  a  practicable  ledge  or  shelf  and  shade.  Also 
heavy  curtains.  The  doors  to  the  room  down  stage  R.  open  out. 
There  is  a  tall  mirror,  r.,  between  the  doors.  Near  window, 
L.,  a  desk  covered  with  writing  materials.  A  revolving  book- 
holder  beside  it.  Bust  of  Dickens,  two  candelabras  on  desk. 
On  mantel-shelf  (c.)  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  and  two  candela- 
bras. Divan  c.  Table  and  easy  chairs  in  front  of  chimney, 
c.  Doors  r.  c. — r.  1st  and  2d  e. — and  l.  1st  and  2d  E. 
Second  room  open,  l.  c.    Chandelier  c. 

["  Nature  "  Waltz  at  rise  of  curtain.    Begin  before  curtain.'] 

Jessie  discovered  arranging  flower  in  her  hair  before  the  mir- 
ror. 

Jessie.    [  Waltzing.'] 

"  Fair  Melanie — so  they  say  all  can  see, 
Loved  fair  nature,  only  nature, 
As  she  roamed  the  wild  wood  free ; 
Oh,  what  delight  fills  the  heart,  heaves  the  breast, 
When  all  dreaming,  idly  dreaming  'neath  the  trees  one  lies  to  rest." 

[Speaks.]  Oh,  how  that  music  do  go  through  me.  I  can 
never  raise  my  arms  to  do  a  bit  of  work  when  I  hear  a  waltz 
now-a-days,  and  I've  been  to  three  balls  in  three  weeks — and 
another  one  to-night  if  I  can  get  off  to  go.  I'm  going  to  wear 
Missis'  garnet  silk.  She  so  seldom  wears  it.  It  can't  make  no 
matter  to  her  whether  it  stays  packed  away  in  her  trunk,  or 
whether  it  goes  to  the  ball  with  me.  And  I've  sewed  on  a  pair 
of  Mrs.  Bargiss'  mousquetaire  tops  to  my  three-buttoned  kids. 
The  bracelets  will  just  cover  the  seams.  Oh !  That  music ! 
[Sings  and  waltzes.]  Oh !  I  do  hope  they'll  play  that  waltz  to- 
night. I  got  these  flowers  from  Miss  Florence's  old  Leghorn. 
They'll  make  a  lovely  wreath.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss  the  ball  to- 
night for  a  million.  [Gets  up  stage  r.,  comes  down  with  waltz  step 
and  waving  her  arms.  Tamborini  enters  L.  c,  is  entranced  by 
the  music  and  dances  ad  lib.  At  the  finish  she  is  about  to  fall,  and 
he  catches  her  a  la  ballet,  holding  his  opera-hat  over  her  head.] 
Why — Mr.  Tamborini !    [Runs  down  with  a  little  cry.] 
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Tamborini.  [r.]  It  was  beautiful.  It  was  exquise.  Brava ! 
Brava !  Ah,  you  make  a  prima  ballerina,  my  child.  You  have 
the  applomb,  the  abandon,  the  throw  of  the  true  ballet. 

Jes.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Tamborini  ?  I  do  so  love  music 
and  dancing. 

Tarn.  Basta !  There  is  no  music  anymore.  This  Keelperd 
and  Zolifon  style  of  thing  is  all  stuff. 

Jes.    [l.]    Keelperd  ?    Oh,  you  mean  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

Tarn.  And  dere  is  no  more  ballet  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
talking  with  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  finger,  the  foot,  the  toe — they 
come  down  to  talk  with  the  poor  little  insignificant  tongue  that 
nobody  can  see.  [Enthuses?]  Ah !  Ah  !  If  you  come  with 
me  to  my  country,  I  show  you  some  things. 

Jes.  [Coolly  waves  him  ojf.~\  Yes.  Exactly.  But  please — 
who  do  you  wish  to  see — old  Missis  or  young  Missis  ?  [He  makes 
an  enthusiastic  dash  for  her.  She  bobs  under  his  arm  and  bounds 
off  R.]    I'll  go  and  tell  them  both  you're  here.  [Exits.'] 

Tarn.  [Kissing  his  hand  after  her.]  Una  bella!  The  Sig- 
nora  Bargiss  have  send  for  me !  A  mysterious  communication 
that  she  can  give  me  perhaps  some  information  about  the  por- 
trait. 

Mrs.  Bargiss  enters,  r.  1  d.,  preceded  by  Jessie. 

Jessie.    Missis  is  coming. 
Mrs.  Bargiss.    Oh,  have  you  come,  Signor. 
Tarn.    Signora !    [Profound  bow.]    I  have  received  your  little 
letter. 

Mrs.  B.  [To  Jes.]  Tell  Miss  Florence  I  wish  to  see  her. 
[Jessie  goes  off,  r.  c,  attitudinizing  till  off.]  Have  you  been  to 
Nahant  ? 

Tarn.  Si,  Signora,  by  the  express  train.  [  Gesture.]  I  found 
nothing  but  the  cold  weather  that  freeze — the  ice,  the  snow,  and 
the  hotels  shut  up  like  everybody  was  dead. 

Mrs.  B.  [r.]  I  wrote  you  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  you 
a  hint  regarding  the  original  of  that  portrait. 

Tarn.  [Ecslacy.]  Ah,  Signora,  if  I  could  only  telegraph  the 
smallest  gleam  of  hope  to  his  lordship. 

Mrs.  B.  Possibly  you  may.  I  cannot  announce  anything 
definite  as  yet — but  I  have  a  few  important  questions  to  ask  you 
first  about  his  lordship. 

Tarn.  Signora  !  Ask  me  everything.  Here  is  my  whole  heart. 
[As  if  tearing  it  out  and  offering  it  with  both  hands.]  Make  your 
own  selection.    What  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

Mrs.  B.    Come  into  the  library.    We  shall  be  undisturbed. 
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Tarn.  Ma  si — with  pleasure.  [Follows  her,  keeping  step  to 
dance  music  which  still  continues.  She  turns.  He  checks  himself 
and  bows  profoundly.']  La  piego  Signora,  la  piego.  [Exeunt, 
R.  1  D.J 

Jessie  re-enters  at  r.  c.  with  a  pair  of  Flos.'  shoes. 

Jessie.    Yes,  Miss  Flos.    I'll  see  to  it. 

Corliss  enters  l.  c. 

Corliss.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  my  card  to  Miss 
Florence  at  once  ?  Ah,  Jessie !  Wasn't  Signor  Tamborini  here 
just  now  ? 

Jes.    [Laughs.]    Yes,  sir.    I  should  think  he  was. 
Cor.    What  did  he  want  ? 

Jes.  I  don't  know.  He's  with  Mrs.  Bargiss  now  in  the  li- 
brary. [Crosses  to  L.]  But  he  danced  for  me  most  beautiful, 
and  tra-la-la'd  divinely.  [Imitates  Tarn,  and  holding  the  slippers 
over  her  head  in  her  l.  hand.] 

Cor.    [r.]    What  are  those  ? 

Jes.    Miss  Flossy 's  shoes. 

Cor.    [Aside.]    Charming  slippers !    [To  Jes.]    And  you  are 
sure  Signor  Tamborini  didn't  see  her? 
Jes.    Oh,  sure. 

Cor.  [Gives  her  money.]  Add  that  to  your  collection  of 
coins.    [Stroking  the  slippers.]    Dear  little  slippers. 

Jes.  [Laughs.]  He!  he!  he!  [Going.]  Oh,  he  is  in  love! 
I'm  so  glad  !    [Exits  l.  c] 

Cor.  She  laughs  at  me.  She's  right.  I  am  a  fair  subject  for 
ridicule.  I'm  growing  more  and  more  in  love  with  this  girl 
every  day,  and  yet  I  don't  know  whether  she  cares  a  rap  for  me 
or  not.  Havn't  been  able  to  briug  her  to  an  explanation  since 
she's  been  in  New  York.  All  I  do  is  to  stand  at  my  windows 
opposite  and  gaze  at  these  windows.  She  never  appears.  And 
now  this  infernal  Italian  is  back  again.  I  must  get  the  start  of 
him,  and  have  an  understanding  with  Flos,  at  once. 

Flossy  enters  r.  c.    Some  evening  dress. 

Flossy.    Oh,  Mr.  Corliss.    [Going  down  r.] 

Cor.    Won't  you  grant  me  a  short  interview  ? 

Flos.    I  would  with  pleasure,  but  mamma  has  sent  for  me. 

Cor.  I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the 
preference,  as  I  have  been  watching  my  opportunity  for  some 
days. 
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Flos.    [Aside.]    And  so  have  I. 

Cor.  I  have  something  to  say  which  I  could  not  utter  to  any 
other  ear  on  earth  but  yours. 

Flos.  That's  very  odd.  Won't  you  be  seated?  [J.sic?e.] 
Now  he'll  find  out  whether  he  can  get  the  bric-a-brac  he's  looking 
for  or  not.    If  I  died  the  next  minute,  I'd  say  no.    [Sits  R.J 

Cor.    [Seated  c]    May  I  speak  candidly  ? 

Flos.    You  can  do  your  best.    J  hate  all  subterfuges. 

Cor.    Then,  Miss  Florence — in  one  short  word — 

Flos.  [Interrupting  purposely. .]"  Apropos,  did  you  know  that 
Signor  Tamborini  has  returned  ? 

Cor.  [Indifferently.']  Indeed !  [Aside.]  I  wish  I  had  sent 
him  to  Russia. 

Flos.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Lawrntennis  ? 

Cor.  I  never  met  his  lordship.  His  reputation  abroad,  I 
believe,  is  that  of  a  crack-brained  sportsman.  He  came  here  to 
hunt  buffaloes.  History  is  silent  as  to  any  other  particulars. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.    What  I  have  to  say  may — 

Flos.  [As  before.]  Pardon  me — another  question.  Can  you 
tell  me — as  an  authority  on  such  matters — they  say  you  know 
everything — how  the  wife  of  an  English  Earl  ranks  at  the 
European  courts — especially  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  ? 

Cor.    Does  his  lordship  interest  you  so  much  ? 

Flos.  Isn't  it  quite  natural  ?  The  story  sounds  like  a  fairy- 
tale ;  so  unlike  our  matter-of-fact  customs !  A  noble  Earl  falls  in 
love  with  the  portrait  of  a  girl — with  her  portrait  only — without 
knowing  anything  about  her — without  caring  for  anything 
except  that  he  loves  her — [significantly]  and  not  even  ask- 
ing who  she  is — what  she  is — sends  his  messenger  to  find  her 
and — 

Cor.  And  lay  his  hand  and  title  at  her  feet.  You  think  she 
ought  to  feel  very  happy  ? 

Flos.    To  be  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  lord — unquestionably. 

Cor.  And  yet  she  knows  nothing  of  him  except  that  his  name 
and  his  fortune  are  real.    That  is  very  little. 

Flos.    And,  pray,  what  is  wanting  ? 

Cor.    The  one  thing  without  which  there  can  be  no  happiness. 

Let  me  quote  from  Heine  : 

"  Angels  call  it  Heavenly  bliss, 
The  demons  call  it  Hell's  abyss, 
But  mortals  call  it  Love. 

Flos.  [Laughs.]  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  love !  [  Crosses  to  l.] 
Ha,  ha,  ha !    Love,  to  be  sure  !    Excuse  me  for  laughing.  I 
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know  nothing  about  it,  although  the  novels  I've  read  are  quite 
full  of  the  subject,  and  very  charming  it  is  there.    But  what 
little  I've  seen  in  real  life  appears  to  me  utterly  unreliable. 
Cor.    {Rises.']    Why,  Miss  Florence  ? 

Flos.  {Sarcastically.1]  Because  the  gentlemen  of  to-day  appear 
to  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  love  and  too  little  on  ours.  They 
think  it  sufficient  to  come  grandly  forward,  after  a  severe  inter- 
nal struggle  at  giving  up  their  freedom,  and  say  to  the  girl :  "  I 
love  you."  It's  this  overpowering  sense  of  their  giving  every- 
thing and  getting  nothing — this  doing  a  favor  and  making  a 
sacrifice  and  driving  a  bargain,  that  repels  and  exasperates  me. 
I  don't  call  that  love.  {Crosses  to  r.,  changing  her  tone  and 
'position  suddenly.]  But  you  had  something  to  say  to  me.  {Sits 
r.  c] 

Cor.    {Hesitating.]    Had — had  I? 

Flos.    {Impatiently.]    Didn't  you  ask  me  for  an  interview? 

Cor.  {Sits  c,  low  tone.]  Yes.  But  that's  all  over  now — I — I 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Flos.  {JRises.]  Indeed.  Then  I  may  consider  myself  dis- 
missed ? 

Cor.    {Making  a  step.]    I  beg  of  you — 

Flos.  Pray  make  no  excuses.  If  you  are  not  as  polite  as 
usual,  the  fault  is  doubtless  mine.  It  shan't  happen  again. 
{Going  to  door,  r.] 

Cor.  {Hotly.]  You  shall  not  leave  me  like  that.  You  shall 
listen  to  me. 

Flos.  {  With  varying  feeling.]  Oh  no,  I  shall  not.  I  will  not 
listen  to  you  now — nor  hereafter.  Excuse  my  departure.  Good 
evening.    {Exits  r.  1  d.,  hiding  her  own  emotion.] 

Cor.  {Solus.]  That  was  plain  enough.  But  what  could  I 
expect.  She's  dazzled  by  a  title  and  wealth  like  all  the  rest. 
Merely  human  and  natural.  {Suddenly.]  No,  it's  not.  To 
look  like  an  angel — beguile  a  poor  wretch  and  then  cut  him  off 
with  questions  about  Earl's  wives  and  court  etiquette — and  yet  I 
feel  I  could  win  her.  I  know  how,  if  I  could  only  do  it — if  it 
wasn't  so  impossible  for  a  man  in  love  to  preserve  his  common 
sense. 

Mrs.  Bargiss  enters  r.  1  d. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.    I  heard  you  had  called,  Mr.  Corliss. 

Cor.    I  won't  keep  you — from  your  visitor. 

Mrs.  B.  Signor  Tamborini  ?  Oh,  he's  going.  I  left  Flos,  to 
see  him  off.  Pray,  stay  a  minute  longer.  I  havn't  had  an 
opportunity  of  telling  you  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  you 
for  getting  us  this  house. 
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Cor.  [l.]  I  trust  your  visit  to  the  city  fulfils  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Mrs.  B.    To  be  honest — not  quite. 

Jessie  brings  in  a  candelabra,  not  lighted,  and  some  letters  and 
papers.  Puts  former  on  table  near  mantel  and  arranges  papers 
on  desk  near  window,  l.] 

Cor.    Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  B.  It  will  prove  of  great  value  to  my  husband's  literary 
future,  of  course,  \]ie  bows']  but  as  for  me,  I'm  not  used  to  being 
left  so  much  alone.  Paul  and  Dora  have  found  their  city  friends 
and  are  never  at  home.  My  husband  is  away  all  day  with  the 
Professor,  and  spends  his  nights  Avriting  in  his  study. 

Cor.  I  have  noticed,  from  my  window  opposite,  [points]  that 
he  keeps  his  lamp  burning  until  daylight.    [Gets  l.] 

Jessie.  [At  desk,  l.,  turns  suddenly  to  Mrs.  B.  with  a  cry.] 
Oh,  dear !    Oh,  ma'm.    That  reminds  me — Mr.  Bargiss'  lamp. 

Mrs.  B.    Well,  what's  the  matter  with  Mr.  Bargiss'  lamp  ? 

Jes.  I  took  it  to  be  mended  yesterday  morning,  and  forgot  to 
bring  it  back.    I'll  go  for  it  at  once.    [Exits  l.  c.j 

Mrs.  B.  Then  he  had  no  lamp  last  night.  That  accounts  for 
his  being  put  out  all  this  morning.  He  didn't  mention  it,  but  I 
knew  something  was  wrong.    [  Crossing  to  desk  l.] 

Bargiss  entering  l.  d.,  pen  behind  his  ear,  one  in  his  mouth,  and 
one  in  his  hand,  as  before.] 

Bargiss.  Has  the  mail  come,  Hypatia  ?  Ah,  how  are  you, 
Corliss  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [Gets  letters,  etc.,  from  desk  and  gives  them  to  him.] 
Here  it  is,  dear.  You  look  worried,  darling.  I'm  so  sorry  you 
are  vexed. 

Bar.  [Opening  paper.]  It's  only  natural — sitting  up  all 
night  to  write.    I'm  simply  overworked,  Hypatia. 

Mrs.  B.    But  you  were  not  writing  last  night,  surely  ? 

Bar.  [  Yawning  and  looking  through  paper.]  Ye — es.  I  was 
busy  at  my  society  novel.  [Mrs.  B.  looks  at  him  and  then  at  Cor- 
liss. Bar.  goes  on  lying,  unconscious  of  their  glances^]  It's  a 
strange  thing  now,  Mr.  Corliss — but  I  can  work  only  at  night. 
When  everyone  is  in  bed — when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  sleeps 
— I  go  on  adding  chapter  to  chapter. 

Cor.  [r.  c,  trying  to  help  him  out.]  Oh,  yes — I  see — by  the 
light  of  your  solitary  candle — like  Tasso  in  his  dungeon.  [He 
makes  signs  to  Bar.,  who  fails  to  take.] 

Bar.    Candle  ?    No,  I  always  work  with  a  lamp. 
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Mrs.  B.  [l.]  Launcelot,  did  you  work  last  night  with  a 
lamp,  too  ? 

Bar.    Certainly,  my  love — why  not  ?    [l.  c,  crosses  to  R.] 

Mrs.  B.  [Recoiling,  sotto  voce,  l.]  And  there  was  no  lamp 
there !    [Aloud.']    Launcelot ! 

Cor.  [Takes  his  hat — aside.']  The  lamp  is  about  to  explode. 
I'll  get  out  of  the  way.    [Exits  L.  c.] 

Mrs.  B.    Launcelot ! 

Bar.    [r.,  walks  up.]    Now  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Mrs.  B.    Your  lamp  has  been  gone  for  repairs  the  last  two 
days. 

Bar.  [Appalled,  his  jaw  falls,  a  moment's  pause.  Sinks  in 
chair  r.  of  divan.]    Heavens ! 

Mrs.  B.  You  have  told  me  a  falsehood,  Launcelot — a  petty, 
mean  falsehood — a  falsehood  to  cover  some  hidden  wickedness. 
Oh  !    [Sinks  on  divan,  c] 

Bar.    [Starting  up.].    My  dear,  let  me  explain. 

Mrs.  B.  Explain !  [Rises.]  I  should  think  so.  You  shall 
explain  where  you  have  been  passing  your  nights — for  this  isn't 
the  first  time,  I'm  sure  of  it. 

Bar.  [r.  c]  First  and  foremost,  my  dear,  Professor  Gas- 
leigh — 

Mrs.  B.  Never  mind  Professor  Gasleigh.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  a  shameful  deception.  You've  kept  that  lamp  burning 
in  your  room  every  night — nobody  dared  to  go  in  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing you.  When  I  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  sighed 
to  think  how  you  were  toiling !  and  you  were  not  there — you — 
[In  awful  tone.]    Where  were  you,  Launcelot  ? 

Bar.  [Rises  r.]  I  was  out  with  Gasleigh.  [She  groans.  He 
echoes  her  groan.]  Just  listen  to  me,  and  don't  growl  in  that 
infernal  manner. 

Mrs.  B.    I  won't  listen.    I  know  the  worst  is  coming. 

Gasleigh  appears  at  l.  c. 

Gasleigh.  May  I  come  in  ?  [a]  Are  we  resting  from  our 
toil,  eh?  What  chapter  have  we  got  to?  Have  we  reached  the 
climax,  eh  ? 

Bar.    [r.]    Yes,  I  guess  we  have. 

Mrs.  B.    You  come  in  very  good  time,  sir.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  your  version  of  this  scandalous  affair. 
Bar.    My  wife  won't  believe — 

Mrs.  B.    How  can  I  ever  again  believe  what  you  tell  me? 
Gas.    [Aside  to  Bar.]    What  is  it  ? 

"Aside.]    My  lamp  was  at  the  shop  getting  repaired 
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last  night.  [Gas.  whistles. 
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Mrs.  B.    Is  this  the  customary  thing  among  you  literary  men  ? 

Gas.    [Aside  to  Bar.]    She  knows  you  were  out. 

Bar.  [Same.]  Every  night.  Fix  it  up.  Fix  it  up.  [Nudges 
Gas.  Mrs.  B.  almost  detects  him  as  she  crosses  c.  He  pretends  to 
be  smoothing  something  in  his  sleeve.'] 

Mrs.  B.    [a]    Where  have  you  and  my  husband  been  ? 

Gas.    [l.,  boldly. ~]    At  work. 

Mrs.  B.    [To  Gas.]    At  work? 

Bar.    At  wo —    [Mrs.  B.  turns  and  looks  at  him.~]    — ork. 
Mrs.  B.    By  lamplight  ? 

Gas.  No,  my  dear  madam.  Do  you  think  a  poet  labors  only 
at  his  desk  ?  This  is  the  least  and  the  last  of  his  toil.  He  must 
go  forth — mingle  with  his  kind — and  study  every  phase  of  human 
nature. 

Mrs.  B.    Is  it  necessary  to  do  that  at  night  ? 

Gas.  The  nature  of  man  is  furtive,  like  the  savage  beast. 
At  night  it  emerges  from  its  den  and  prowls.  We  have  tracked 
it  to  its  lair.  I  may  incidentally  mention  that  we  have  gone 
where,  if  we  were  not  poets,  we  could  not  have  ventured  with 
propriety. 

Mrs.  B.    [Shocked.]    Launcelot ! 

Gas.  [l.]  Our  mission  preserved  us  from  contamination. 
You  husband  is  writing  a  novel  of  life — how  can  he  picture  vice 
unless  he  sees  it  ? 

Bar.    You  hear,  my  dear  ? 

Gas.  The  dark  side  of  life  is  invisible  by  day.  Look  at 
Dickens — 

Bar.    Yes,  my  dear — look  at  Dickens — Charley. 
Gas.    He  wandered  through  the  slums  of  London  in  dis- 
guise. 

Bar.    Never  came  home  for  days. 

Gas.    Do  you  think  he  asked  his  wife's  permission  to  make 
that  pilgrimage  of  duty  ? 
Bar.    Certainly  not. 

Mrs.  B.  [a]  But  your  health,  Launcelot.  You  can't  stand 
it.    You  are  not  strong. 

Bar.  Oh,  yes  I  am.  I'm  bound  to  the  wheel.  What  mat- 
ters it  ?    The  spirit  may  burst  its  bounds.    Let  it  come. 

Mrs.  B.  But  why  not  have  told  me  ?  Why  deceive  your 
own  wife  ?  I  could  have  seen  that  you  were  comfortably  wrapped 
up  before  you  went  out. 

Gas.    Poets  love  mystery,  my  dear  madam. 

Bar.  [r.,  taking  her  hand  affectionately.]  I  wanted  to  spare 
your  anxiety,  my  darling. 

Gas,    That  was  his  only  solicitude. 
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Bar.    [r.,  brings  Mrs.  B.  down.']    You  see  it's  all  right. 
Mrs.  B.    [Sighs.]    I  don't  know. 

Bar.  I  didn't  do  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Many  a  time, 
in  a  scene  of  gaiety,  I've  wished  myself  somewhere  else,  [she 
presses  his  hand]  so  we  went  somewhere  else.  [Crosses  to  c.  She 
looks  at  him  dubiously.]  But  I've  collected  enough  material  for 
my  society  novel,  and  now,  thank  goodness,  I  can  stay  at  home. 

Mrs.  B.    Oh,  Launcelot,  if  you  only — 

Bar.  [l.  of  Mrs.  B.]  Let's  say  no  more  about  it.  Go  and 
wash  your  eyes,  so  the  children  won't  notice  anything.  There — 
there — 

Mrs.  B.  [Aside,  going.]  I  begin  to  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  we  hadn't  come  to  this  wicked  city.    [Exits  R.  1  D.] 

Bar.  [To  Gas.]  Got  out  of  it  better  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected. It's  a  shame  to  impose  on  her.  A  better  woman  never 
lived. 

Gas.  Lucky  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  my  trouble 
so  easily. 

Bar.    What's  the  matter  ? 

Gas.  My  printer  refuses  to  go  on  without  money.  The  "  Scat- 
tered Leaflets  "  must  stop.  Just  when  the  circulation  was  increas- 
ing, too.  Your  new  poem  was  to  come  out  in  the  next  number. 
It  would  have  made  a  tremendous  sensation. 

Bar.    What's  to  be  done  ? 

Gas.    Pay  or  stop.    [Stage  r.] 

Bar.    How  much  does  he  want? 

Gas.  [Sinks  on  chair,  r.  c]  No  matter.  Let  it  go.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  had  the  credit  of  bringing  out  that  poem  of 
yours.  Still,  none  of  us  can  accomplish  all  we  dream  of.  Let 
it  go. 

Bar.  [l.]  Don't  be  down-hearted,  old  fellow.  Tell  me  how 
much  it  is. 

Gas.  A  trifle.  A  mere  bagatelle.  A  beggarly,  pitiful  trifle. 
One  of  the  grains  of  sand  that  genius  stumbles  over  and  breaks 
its  neck.    A  mean,  pitiful,  little,  petty  three  hundred  dollars. 

Bar.  Three  hundred  dollars ! ! — I'll  give  you  a  check  for  it. 
There — cheer  up. 

Gas.  [Bises— firmly.]    No,  no,  you  shall  not. 

Bar.    Yes  I  will. 

Gas.  Never !  Let  it  perish.  Let  me  perish.  Let  the  maga- 
zine perish. 

Bar.  No,  no.  I  don't  care  for  my  own  part,  but  it  gives  my 
wife  so  much  pleasure  to  see  me  in  print,  that  I'll  pay  any  reason- 
able sum  to  gratify  her. 

Gas.    [Seizes  his  hand.]    Bargiss,  you  are  a  great  man.  Bar- 
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Bar. 
Gas. 


giss,  there's  more  poetry  and  fact  in  that  speech  than  in  all 
Byron's  works  bound  together. 

Bar.  [Cheerfully. ~]  My  forte  may  be  poetry.  I'm  pretty 
sure  it  isn't  prose.  My  novel  don't  seem  to  get  on.  Collecting 
material  is  quite  jolly — but  I  don't  see  my  way  to  piecing  the 
thing  out.  By  the  way — talking  of  piecing — how's  my  piece 
getting  on  ?    Have  you  seen  the  managers  ? 

Gas.  [e.]  You  can't  see  the  managers.  They  are  never  in. 
I've  sent  Charles  the  Fat  to  them  all — and  he's  back  on  our 
hands. 

Bar.    Must  have  lost  some  flesh  in  going  the  round,  eh  ? 
Gas.    We'll  carry  out  my  first  idea  and  print  it  act  by  act  in 
the  "  Scattered  Leaflets."    Then  you'll  have  the  whole  crowd  beg- 
ging for  it.    jSTow,  they  won't  even  read  it. 

Bar.  [l.]  Won't  read  it?  Won't  read  the  new  plays  sent 
them  ?    What  on  earth  have  they  got  to  do  ? 

Gas.    By  the  way,  you  spoke  of  your  want  of  practical  expe- 
rience in  theatrical  matters,  and  wanted  to  go — 
Quickly.']    Behind  the  scenes. 

Triumphantly.']    We  can  get  on  the  Academy  stage 
to-night  in  the  auxilliary  corps — how's  that  ? 

Bar.    As  supernumeraries,  eh  ?    What's  the  opera  ? 
Gas.    I  don't  know,  but  you  go  as  a  high  priest. 
Bar.    Arn't  I  rather  short  for  a  high  priest  ? 
Gas.    A  tall  hat  and  a  long  beard  make  you  all  right.  Then 
you'll  have  a  first  rate  chance  to  study  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  stage — scenery — decorations — actors — and  dancers.    [Dig  in 
side.] 

Bar.    No !    I  really  think  it  indispensable,  don't  you  ? 

Gas.  There's  only  one  difficulty — your  wife.  Will  she  con- 
sent or  must  you  slip  off? 

Bar.  [Decisively.]  We'll  slip  off  this  time.  Just  once  more 
— then  we'll  shut  down.    [  Crosses  to  e.] 

Gas.  How  will  you  manage  ?  The  lamp  no  longer  holds  out 
to  burn. 

Bar.  [Struck  by  an  idea.]  Stop — I  can  have  a  headache — 
and  then  go  to  the  study  and  lie  down — lock  myself  in  so  as  to 
be  undisturbed.  You  engage  her  in  conversation,  then  I  vanish. 
[Mutual  crossing  and  turn  up  stage.  Take  hands  as  they  advance, 
singing  from  "Puritani."  Bar.  suddenly  stops  and  puts  his  hand 
on  Gas's,  mouth.]  Sh !  Here  come  the  children.  [Crosses  to 
l.]  I'll  go  make  out  that  check  for  you.  [Exits,  followed  by 
Gas.,  l.  d.] 
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Hollyhock  and  Mrs.  H.  enter  l.  c.  in  full  dress,  with  wraps 
and  as  if  from  street.  Both  very  gay  and  fashionable.  They 
take  off  over-wraps  as  they  talk.] 

Mrs.  Hollyhock,  [r.]  Thank  goodness,  we  are  home  again. 
I'm  ready  to  drop. 

Hollyhock.    I  feel  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.    Let  me  assist  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh !  [Sinks  in  divan  a]  Fresh  as  a  daisy,  in- 
deed? That  dinner  has  just  ended  me.  We  have  been  on  the 
go  from  morning  till  night.  Drive,  park,  lunch,  matinee,  recep- 
tions, Delmonico's — I  want  to  go  to  bed.    [  Yawns.'] 

Hoi.  Lie  down  for  an  hour,  darling,  and  you'll  be  ready  for 
the  theatre. 

Mrs.  H.  [Eyes  closed.]  Have  we  got  to  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
night ? 

Hoi.  The  Evartses  asked  us,  you  know.  They  have  a  box. 
I  got  a  bill  at  the  hotel  to  see  what  it  was.  [Takes  out  a  large 
handbill  from  his  tail-pocket^]  It's  Janauscheck  in  two  of  her 
best  parts — tragedy  and  comedy.  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken  "  and 
"  Come  Here."  Come  here — that  makes  you  want  to  go  there, 
don't  it  ?    How's  the  attraction  ?    [Spreads  it  out  over  his  chest.] 

Mrs.  H.    [Languidly.]    I  don't  feel  like  stirring. 

Hoi.  Every  woman  ought  to  see  "  Come  Here."  It's  an  ex- 
ample for  'em.  Nobody  talks  in  the  whole  piece  but  the  man. 
Awful  warning  to  the  sex.    [Lays  bill  on  c.  divan.] 

Mrs.  H    [  On  divan.]    Let's  stay  home  for  once. 

Hoi.  [Dissatisfied.]  We  needn't  have  come  to  New  York  to 
do  that.    [  Crosses  and  sits  R.] 

Mrs.  H.  I  hardly  recognize  you,  Paul.  Since  we  left  home 
you  have  changed  your  whole  nature.  You  can't  rest — you  burn 
for  excitement. 

Hoi.  The  spirit  of  the  metropolis,  my  darling.  It's  in  the 
air. 

Mrs.  H.  But  you  overdo  it,  darling.  Now,  sit  down  calmly 
while  I  preach  a  sermon. 

Hoi.  Heavens!  [Brings  chair  to  her.  She  talks  soothingly 
while  he  gesticulates  forcibly.] 

Bargiss  re-enters  l.  d.  with  Gasleigh,  and  handing  him  a 

check. 

Bargiss.  There  you  are.  That  will  keep  the  "Scattered 
Leaflets  "  together  for  a  while  longer.    [They  go  aside  L.] 

Hoi  [To  Mrs.  H]  Well,  I'm  content  for  to-night.  But  to- 
morrow we  must  go  to  the  opera.    Your  mother  asked  Tambo- 
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rini  to  get  us  a  box.  There's  a  rush  to  see  the  new  contralto. 
[Rises  and  comes  forward  briskly.']  I  say,  father-in-law,  will  you 
go  with  us  ?    No,  you  can't.    You're  too  busy. 

Bar.  [Suddenly  putting  his  hand  to  his  head.]  I  can't — I've 
got  such  a  headache.    Oh  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  papa !  That's  overwork.  I  know  it's  caused 
by  what  you've  been  doing.    [Stage  R.] 

Bar.    No,  it's  caused  by  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

Mrs.  H.    Can't  you  take  a  little  rest  ? 

Bar.  [l.,  crossing  to  Dora.]  Ah  !  ah  !  Such  a  hammering ! 
Just  here !    Oh !  oh  ! 

Mrs.  H    Poor  papa !    [  Coming  to  him.] 

Bar.  [Walks  up  and  down.]  Don't  pity  me.  Call  your 
mamma. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  papa,  and  I'll  get  some  ice  to  put  on  it,  too. 
[Exits  R.  1  D.] 

Hoi.  [Advances  to  Bar.]  I'm  awful  sorry  about  that  head — 
where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Bar.    Sh !    Don't  say  anything.    I  havn't  got  a  headache. 

Hoi.    Why — what  ?  [Gas.  gets  round  to  R. 

Bar.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  discretion,  Paul. 
[Takes  his  hand.]  And  so  I  want  to  whisper  that  it's  a  little 
ruse  to  enable  me  to  go  out  this  evening  with  the  Professor. 

Hoi.  [Assuming  an  air  of  severity.]  Ahem,  papa !  [Shakes 
his  head.] 

Bar.    [l.]    What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shaking  your  head  ? 
It's  what  Dickens  did.    They  all  do  it. 
Hoi.    [Coolly.]    Where  are  you  going ? 
Bar.    [  Whispers.]    To  the  Academy. 
Gas.    [  Whispers.]    Behind  the  scenes. 

Hoi.    [a,  brightening.]   No  !   Can  you  get  behind  the  scenes  ? 
Bar.    Yes,  as  a  supernumerary.    I'm  to  be  disguised  as  a  high 
priest. 

Gas.    [r.]    Yes.    A  high  priest  in  the  opera. 
Hoi.    Oh ! 

Bar.    As  you  are  going  to  stay  at  home  to-night,  you  can 
keep  Hypatia  quiet  while  I'm  gone. 
Hoi.    [Serious.]    No,  I  can't  do  it. 
Bar.    Why  not  ? 

Hoi.  I  will  not  assist  in  a  plot  to  deceive  my  wife's  mother. 
[Stage  R.] 

Bar.    Then  you'll  betray  me  ? 

Hoi.    No,  sir.    I'll  go  with  you.    [Back  to  c] 

Bar.  [Staggers  against  piano,  sits  down  and  stares  at  him, 
Gasleigh  also.]    You — what  ? 
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Hol.  [Crosses  to  him.']  Now,  don't  become  excited,  papa. 
If  you  go,  I  go. 

Bar.    [l.]    Have  I  warmed  a  serpent  ? 

Hoi.    [a]    It's  my  duty  to  watch  over  you. 

Bar.  [Starts  up.~]  You  go  behind  the  scenes  in  a  promiscu- 
ous gathering.    Suppose  you  should  be  recognized  ? 

Hoi.  I  will  also  go  as  a  high  priest.  [To  Gas.]  I  suppose 
there's  more  than  one. 

Gas.  [r.]  You  can  take  my  place.  I  was  to  be  a  con- 
spirator. 

Hoi.  The  very  thing.  Just  in  my  line.  As  a  conspirator 
I'm  unequalled.  I  believe  it  requires  the  hat  pulled  down — the 
cloak  drawn  tightly — thus — the  dagger  grasped  in  the  right 
hand — and  a  hoarse  laugh  in  three  syllables.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
How's  that  ?    [  Crosses  to  r.] 

Gas.  Capital.  [Bar.  and  Hol.  stride  across  to  r.  All  laugh 
heartily,  particularly  Bar.,  who  suddenly  breaks  into  a  groan  at 
sight  of  Mrs.  B.] 

Mrs.  Bargiss  entering  r.  1  d. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.  Why,  my  darling — I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
headache.    Dora  has  just  gone  for  some  ice. 

Bar.  [Gruffly. ~]  Of  course  I've  got  a  headache.  I  always 
have  a  headache  when  I'm  put  out. 

Mrs.  B.    [  Gently. .]    It  isn't  my  fault  this  time. 

Bar.  I  didn't  say  it  was,  did  I  ?  Oh,  my  head,  my  head ! 
[  Up  and  down  stage  l.] 

Jessie  entering  l.  c.  with  napJcins  folded  and  cracked  ice  in 

bowl. 

Jessie.    Here's  the  ice,  sir.    [Exits  l.  c] 
Mrs.  B.    I'll  put  on  the  bandage  directly.    Have  a  little  pa- 
tience. 

Bar.  That  won't  help  it.  [Goes  up  and  pushes  her  hand 
away.] 

Mrs.  B.    Well,  I  never.    [  Goes  to  ice.] 

Hol.  [Suddenly  puts  hand  to  his  head  and  walks  up  and  down 
R.]    Oh!    O— o— h! 

Mrs.  B.    Have  you  a  headache,  too  ? 

Hol.  Ever  since  dinner,  and  it's  growing  worse  every  minute. 
Oh!  Oh! 

Bar.    Oh!    Oh!    Such  a  hammering  at  the  back  of  my 
head.    [  Up  and  down.] 
4 
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Hol.    Mine's  right  in  front.    [  Up  and  down.] 
Mrs.  B.    [Bringing  down  an  iced  cloth.']    Do  let  me  put  this 
on. 

Bar.  You  may — it  won't  do  any  good.  [She  ties  it  on.]  Oh ! 
Oh  !    The  cold  water's  running  down  my  back ! 

Hol.  I'll  try  one,  but  it'll  only  make  me  worse,  I  know 
[  Goes  to  table  and  puts  one  on,  assisted  by  Gas.] 

Gas.  [l.  of  divan,  putting  bandage  round  Paul's  forehead.] 
There's  nothing  like  rest  for  a  headache.  Quiet  and  undisturbed 
rest.    Let  me  suggest  that  you  lie  down  for  a  few  hours. 

Bar.    [Meekly. ]    Do  you  think  it  would  do  me  good  ? 

Mrs.  B.    Of  course  it  will.    Go  dear,  at  once. 

Bar.    I'll  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  study. 

Hol.  I'll  go  with  you.  It's  the  only  place  I'm  sure  of  quiet. 
Oh  !  oh  !    My  poor  head  !    [Exits  l.] 

Bar.  [To  Mrs.  B.,  who  assists  him.]  Don't  let  anyone  come 
near  me — on  any  account.  Oh  !  Oh  !  my  head !  [As  he  goes 
L.,  he  winks  and  shakes  his  foot  at  Gas.    Exits  L.  d.] 

Mrs.  B.  Poor  Launcelot.  He  never  had  such  a  headache 
before.  I  do  think  I  ought  to  sit  by  him  and  bathe  his  temples. 
[Resolute  and  about  to  go  after  him.]    I  will. 

Gas.    [  Coughing  slightly.]    Ahem ! 

Mrs.  B.  [Turns.  He  makes  a  sign  of  silence  to  her.]  What 
is  it? 

Gas.  Something  for  you.  [Taps  his  breast-pocket.]  A  little 
surprise. 

Mrs.  B.    I'm  getting  a  good  many  surprises  to-day. 
Gas.    The  "  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee  "  are  out. 
Mrs.  B.    At  last. 

Gas.  They'll  be  on  sale  at  every  bookstore  to-morrow. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  [Produces  a  red  cloth  bound  book, 
gilt-edged  and  gilt  sides  and  back.]  This  is  the  first  copy  struck 
off  and  bound.  Permit  the  humble  printer  to  present  it  to  the 
esteemed  patron  in  honor  of  the  gifted  author. 

Mrs.  B.  [l.]  Oh,  how  kind  of  you,  Professor.  And  Bar- 
giss  suspects  nothing  ? 

Gas.  Nothing. 

Mrs.  B.  [Shakes  his  hand.]  And  the  binding  is  so  rich. 
[  Crosses  to  ~R.] 

Gas.    It  a — cost  a — little  more  than  the  estimate. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  pay  it  cheerfully.  [  Opens  book  and  reads  title.] 
"  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee,  by  Launcelot  Bargiss."    [Crosses  to  r.] 

Gas.  [Takes  his  hat]  My  dear  madam.  I  see  that  you 
would  be  alone  with  this  memento  of  your  happiest  years. 
Allow  me  to  take  my  leave. 
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Mrs.  B.  Oh — a — Professor — there's  another  little  thing.  We 
must  get  the  book  noticed  well,  you  know.  Will  you  see  that 
the  critics  are  put  in  good  humor  ? 

Gas.  [Strides  to  her,  folds  his  arms.']  Madam,  you  touch  me 
on  a  sore  spot.  Against  the  gigantic  monopoly  of  modern  criti- 
cism—agaiust  the  critics'  ring  I  have  set  my  face.  We  are 
going  to  crush  it. 

Mrs.  B.    [b.]  How? 

Gas.  We  are  going  to  have  the  authors  criticise  their  own 
works.  It  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  19th  century  over  the  cus- 
toms of  the  past.    [Exits  l.  c] 

Mrs.  B.  [  Comes  down,  turning  over  the  pages.]  How  pretty 
they  do  look  in  print !  With  every  one  comes  a  memory.  This 
came  after  his  first  bouquet.  [Recites."] 

"  I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 
Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  might  not  withered  be." 

[Speaks.]  And  this  came  enclosed  with  the  invitation  to  a  pic- 
nic. [Recites.] 

"  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Ah !  [  Closes  book  with  a  sigh  as  J essie  enters,  bringing  in  a  stu- 
dent lamp  not  lighted,  which  she  places  on  table  c.  and  lowers  the 
window-shade  l.]  It  will  be  a  grand  surprise  for  Launcelot  at 
breakfast,  to-morrow.  I'll  put  the  volume  under  his  napkin. 
He'll  discover  it — he'll  read  all  his  little  sonnets  in  print — and  it 
will  be  the  sensation  of  his  life. 

Jessie.    [Timidly,  l.]    Please 'm,  I've  a  favor  to  ask  of  you. 

Mrs.  B.    What  is  it,  Jessie  ? 

Jes.  I'd  like  to  ask  if  I  could  go  to  the  Private  Coachman's 
ball  to-night,  m'am. 

Mrs.  B.    Certainly  not.    You  know  this  is  Bettie's  night  off 

Flossy  enters  b.  c. 

and,  besides,  Mr.  Bargiss  is  ill.  If  anything  happened,  I 
wouldn't  have  a  person  to  send  with  a  message. 

Jessie.    [Begins  to  cry.]    I  never  have  any  time  off. 

Mrs.  B.    You  can  go  some  other  night. 
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Jes.  Some  other  night  won't  be  the  Private  Coachman's  ball. 
[Exits  l.  c.  Flos,  has  a  book  which  she  puts  on  table,  and  looks  for 
another.] 

Mrs.  B.    "What  are  you  doing,  Florence  ? 

Flos.  I'm  getting  something  to  read.  [Selects  a  book  and 
brings  it  down.  Mrs.  B.  takes  it  out  of  her  hand,  as  a  matter  oj 
course,  and  looks  at  the  title  on  the  back.~\ 

Mrs.  B.  "  La  Bruyeres  Characters !"  [Hands  it  back  to  Flos.'] 
That's  the  book  Mr.  Corliss  recommends  so  highly. 

Flos.  [ Confused.]  Is  it?  I  had  forgotten.  [Turns  leaves 
over  and  sits  on  divan.] 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  enters  r.  3  d.  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Hollyhock.    Where  is  Paul— does  anyone  know? 

Mrs.  B.  [a]  In  the  study  with  papa.  [Dora  about  to  go.] 
You  mustn't  disturb  them.  They  are  both  suffering  from  head- 
ache. 

Mrs.  H.  [r.]  No  wonder,  with  the  life  we  are  leading. 
[Shows  letter.]  Here's  a  letter  from  home.  It's  written  by  Job- 
bins  to  me. 

Mrs.  B.    To  you  ? 

Mrs.  H.  [Crosses  to  l.]  Yes.  He  has  written  eight  times  to 
Paul  and  got  no  answer.  Everything's  at  sixes  and  sevens  on 
the  farm. 

Mrs.  B.  [Takes  letter  and  glances  over  it]  It's  too  bad.  I 
told  you  he  wasn't  the  husband  for  you,  Dora.  You'll  bear 
me  out  that  I  warned  you  against  that  man.  [Hands  letter  back.] 
When  Flossy's  turn  comes,  I'll  have  a  little  more  of  my  own 
way.    [Stage  r.] 

Flos.  [  Comic  despair,  c]  Oh,  mamma,  I  shan't  trouble  you 
for  a  long  time  yet.    [Puts  her  book  on  table,  c] 

Mrs.  B.  [r.,  affectionately  stroking  her  chin.]  We  don't  know, 
child.  We  don't  know.  I  may  have  something  to  say  to  you 
soon. 

Flos.    [Starting.]    Mamma ! 

Mrs.  B.    [Soothing.]    Oh,  it's  nothing  yet. 

Jessie  enters  at  l.  c.  and  savagely. 

Jessie.    Signor  Tamborini  wants  to  know  if  you  are  at  home. 

Mrs.  B.  [  Crosses  to  Jessie.]  What  kind  of  a  tone  is  that  to 
speak  to  me?  Show  Mr.  Tamborini  up  instantly.  [Jessie  flings 
herself  out  l.  c]  That  girl  has  been  ruined  by  the  city.  All 
this  because  she  can't  go  to  the  Private  Coachman's  ball.  [  Chang- 
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ing  tone  and  smiling  mysteriously]  Florence,  I  think  you  had 
better  not  be  present  when  Signor  Tamborini  delivers  his  message. 

Flos.  ^  [r.,  quickly  and  seriously]  Mamma— has  this  visit  any 
connection  with  what  you  have  just  hinted  to  me? 

Mrs.  B.    Perhaps,  darling — perhaps. 

Flos.    [Hotly.']    Oh,  mamma!    Pray,  don't  think  of  Lord 
Lawntennis.    I  couldn't — never,  never!    [Exits  r.  c] 
Mrs.  B.    We'll  see  when  his  lordship  offers  himself. 

Tamborini  enters  l.  c. 


Tamborini.  Oh,  Signora  !  I  haf  been  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure the  box  for  you  for  the  new  opera  to-morrow  dat  you 
wanted.  There  will  be  a  great  crowd.  Immense  success — 
splendid.  Dey  haf  a  full  dress  rehearsal  this  evening.  I  just 
come  from  there. 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  you,  Signor.  My  daughter's  husband  will  be 
greatly  obliged. 

Tarn.    Oh,  the  tickets  are  for  your  son-in-law  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Yes. 

Tarn.  Then  I  might  as  well  have  handed  them  to  him  on  the 
stage  before  I  came  away. 

Mrs.  B.    [r.]    Handed  him — on  the — stage  ? 
Mrs.  H.    [l.]    Mr.  Hollyhock? 

Tarn.  Ma  si.  Yes.  I  just  saw  him  there.  He  is  one  bri- 
gand— one  bandit.  He  is  a —  [gesture  of  eating  soup]  he  is  a — 
supe ! 

Mrs.  B.    What?  )  vrp 

Mrs.H.    My  husband  ^[Together] 

Tarn.  [Aside — taps  left  elbow  ivith  his  R.  hand,  while  his  left  is 
held  to  forehead,  crosses  to  R.]  I  make  one  blunder.  His  wife 
and  moder  not  know  he  is  out. 

Mrs.  H.  Mother !  My  husband  on  the  stage !  Behind  the 
scenes  !  I'll  go  there  this  minute.  I'll  see  for  myself.  [Rushes 
up  for  her  cloak]    I'll  drag  him  home,  costume  and  all. 

Mrs.  B.  [Following  her]  Dora,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  A  man  like  that  is  not  to  be  run  after.  He  is  to  be  des- 
pised.   [  Very  vigorously] 

Mrs.  H.  [l.,  tearfidly]  I  do  despise  him — but  I  want  to  see 
him  with  my  own  eyes.    [Gets  cloak] 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no.  I'll  send  your  father.  He  is  the  proper 
person  to  take  care  of  my  gentleman. 

Tarn.  Is  that  so  ?  Ah,  then,  it  is  all  right.  Mr.  Bargiss  can 
take  care  of  him.  He  is  dere,  too.  He  is  one  high  priest. 
[Describes  flowing  beard,  etc] 
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Mrs.  B.  [Screams.']  What  ?  Bargiss  ?  My  husband,  too ! 
[Touches  bell  furiously.']  Jessie!  [Up  c]  Jessie!  My  cloak 
and  hat !  [Furious.] 

Jessie  enters  with  cloak  and  hat. 

Tarn.  I  make  one  oder  mistake.  [Renews  pantomine  of  tap- 
ping  elbow.] 

Mrs.  H.  [Putting  on  her  cloak,  etc.,  feverishly.]  It's  an  out- 
rage— an  insult.    [Rain  and  lightning.    She  walks  to  and  fro.] 

Mrs.  B.  Signor  Tamborini,  will  you  conduct  my  daughter 
and  myself  to  that  place  instantly.  [To  Dora.]  We'll  drag 
them  home  just  as  we  find  'em.  [Bain.] 

Tarn.  But,  Signora,  it  is  raining.  [Loud  storm.]  It  is  great 
storm.  [Jessie  enters  with  Mrs.  B.'s  cloak  and  hat,  and  helps 
her.] 

Mrs.  B.    No  matter.    I'd  go  through  floods  and  deluges. 

Tarn.    But  how  shall  I  get  you  in  there  ?    I  know  not. 

Mrs.  B.  You'll  find  a  way.  [Suddenly  bringing  him  front.] 
Signor  !  You  are  seeking  the  original  of  that  portrait.  I'll 
show  her  to  you  to-morrow,  if  you  take  us  on  that  stage  to- 
night. 

Tarn.  [With  fire.]  With  that  promise,  Signora,  you  may 
twist  me  round  your  leetle  finger.     [Gestured]    Come.  [The 

storm  is  very  furious.] 

■  Mrs.  B.  [Going  up.]  Now,  then,  Dora.  We'll  take  a  car- 
riage. 

Mrs.  H.    [Going  up.]    Now,  then,  mamma. 

Tarn.    There  will  be  a  tableau  on  that  stage  to-night.  [They 

exeunt  l.  c] 

Jessie.  Well !  What's  up  now.  All  of  'em  running  head 
first  to  the  theatre.  She  don't  seem  to  be  frightened  as  much  as 
she  was  about  the  old  gentleman's  illness.  Perhaps  he's  better. 
I  guess  they  won't  miss  me  if  I  run  down  to  the  ball  for  an  hour. 
[Peeps  in  at  room  r.  c]  Miss  Flossy 's  there.  [Looks  towards 
door  l.J  And  the  gentlemen  are  in  there.  [Turns  chandelier 
down,  stage  half  dark.]  I'll  just  have  one  dance,  and  get  home 
before  they  get  back.    [Exits  l.  c] 

The  noises  of  the  rain  very  strong,  with  flashes  of  lightning  and 
distant  thunder.  The  stage  is  deserted  a  few  seconds.  Then 
the  door  of  Flossy's  room,  opens,  and  she  enters  with  a  little 
shaded  lamp  lighted. 

Flossy.    Where  did  I  leave  my  book  ?    [  Violent  gust  of  wind 
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and  rain.  Shutters  slam.  She  starts,  frightened.']  Oh,  what  a 
flash.  I  had  it  here.  [Finds  book  on  table.]  Ah,  here  it  is. 
What  a  storm !  It's  enough  to  frighten  one.  I  always  did 
tremble  at  a  storm.  [Goes  to  window,  raises  the  shade  a  little 
and  peeps  out.  Ugh!  What  weather!  I  pity  any  one  who  has 
to  go  out.  [Looks  across  street.]  He's  at  home.  At  least  there's 
a  light  in  his  room.  How  I  hate  a  man  that  never  goes  out,  but 
walks  up  and  down  in  his  room  like  a  polar  bear  in  his  cage. 
He  comes  to  his  window.  He  looks  across.  [Angry,  pulls  shade 
down.]  What  business  has  he  to  be  staring  across.  [Peeps  cau- 
tiously through  corner  of  shade.]  That's  another  of  his  imperti- 
nences. I  wonder  how  he'd  like  to  have  anyone  staring  across 
at  him  !  [Front  door  bell  rings.  Lightning.]  Now  he  leaves  the 
window.  Oh,  dear,  I  hope  he  didn't  notice  my  peeping  over. 
[Bell  again.  Rain  and  wind.]  I  wouldn't  have  that  for  the 
world.  He's  just  capable  of  suspecting  that  I  peeped  on  his  ac- 
count. [Bell  again.  Lightning.  Storm  ceases.]  Who  can  be 
ringing  so?  Is  Jessie  deaf?  [Goes  to  c.  and  calls.]  Jessie! 
Jessie !  She  seems  to  be  out.  [  Goes  out  l.  c.  and  presently  re- 
turns after  calling  ''Jessie"  outside.]  She's  actually  gone  out. 
I  suppose  I  must  open  the  door  myself.  [Bell  again.]  I'm  com- 
ing. [Exits.] 

Returns  immediately,  followed  by  a  one-armed  veteran  Postman 
with  a  bag.    He  is  dripping  wet — rubber  cape,  etc. 

Postman,  [l.]  Well,  young  lady,  you  let  me  ring  long 
enough. 

Flos.    I  don't  know  where  our  girl  has  gone. 
Postm.    Letter  for  Hollyhock — Paul.    [Hands  it]  Nothing 
else. 

Flos.  You  are  very  wet.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  down  to 
the  fire  ? 

Postm.  [Ln  doorway.]  Thank  you,  young  lady.  I  havn't 
time.  But  I  am  dripping  like  a  sponge.  There's  two  cents 
due  on  the  letter.    It's  short  one  stamp.    [Lightning  and  rain.] 

Flos.  I'll  get  it  for  you.  [Goes  to  r.  it.  e.]  Paul !  [Knocks.] 
Paul ! 

Postm.    What  weather !    [  Wrings  his  hat] 

Flos.  [  Opens  door  and  looks  in  r.]  Nobody  there.  [Recol- 
lecting.] Oh — he's  with  papa.  [Crosses  and  opens  door  l.]  Not 
there,  either.  [Exits  l.  calling.]  Papa— Paul.  [Re-enters,  show- 
ing some  alarm.]  Where  are  they  all?  [Runs  down  to 
R.  1  e.]  Mamma !  [Exits  calling  "  Mamma— Dora"  re-enters  more 
alarmed.]  Mamma!  Where  are  you?  Nobody  here.  Good 
heavens,  there's  nobody  at  home !    I'm  alone  in  the  house  ! 
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Postm.  [Smiles — in  doorway.']  Well,  no  matter.  I'll  collect 
it  next  time.    I  must  be  off.    [  Going. ~\ 

Flos.  [Pulling  him  back.]  Oh,  you  mustn't  go.  I  can't  be 
left  here  all  alone. 

Postm.    But,  young  lady — 

Flos.  [Bringing  him  down — terrified.]  Please — please  don't 
desert  me.    I'll  die  of  fright.    I'm  all  alone  in  the  house. 

Postm.  [Soothingly.]  But  it's  not  so  bad,  not  so  bad.  It's 
true  something  did  happen  in  this  house  once.  [Flos,  screams 
and  hides  her  face  in  his  cape.]  There  was  a  man  found  under 
the  bed,  I  think. 

Flos.  [Screams  and  clings  to  him.]  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  You  must 
stay.    I  won't  let  you  go. 

Postm.  [  Gently  releases  himself^]  You've  got  your  hands  all 
wet.  I'll  dry  them  in  my  handkerchief.  [Does  so.]  I'm  really 
very  sorry  for  you,  but  I  can't  stay,  you  see.  I'm  only  a  post- 
man, and  I  have  to  get  through  my  round. 

Flos.  But  what  shall  I  do?  I  can't  stay  in  this  house,  and  I 
can't  run  out  in  the  street  alone. 

Postm.    Isn't  there  anyone  you  can  call  in  ? 

Flos.    Not  a  soul.    [  Crossing  e.] 

Postm.    None  of  the  neighbors  ? 

Flos.  [Crosses  to  l.]  Neighbors!  [Sudden  thougJit,  runs  to 
window  joyfully.]  Yes,  he's  there.  He  would  come — I  know  he 
would.  [Eagerly  to  Postm.]  He  lives  across  the  way.  He'd 
come  if  I'd  ask  him. 

Postm.    [  Going  up.]    I'll  go  and  tell  him. 

Flos.  [On  his  ft.,  catching  him  by  the  cape.]  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
[Shuddering^]  Don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me.  We'll  bring 
him  over.  Help  me  to  light  all  those  candles.  No,  I'll  light 
them  in  front  of  the  window.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  him  at 
first.  [Talks  through  bus.  of  lighting  all  the  candelabras  and 
handing  them  to  Postm.  to  place  in  window.  She  lights  the  first 
and  gives  it  to  him,  telling  him  to  light  the  others,  and  during  her 
speech  gives  time  for  him  to  do  so.  lie  lights  those  on  mantel.  She 
brings  the  one  she  lights  from  c.  of  l.  table,  then  meets  Postman 
coming  down  with  another,  which  he  gives  to  her,  and  gets  the  other 
off  the  mantel.]  He's  so  good — so  honest — so  noble-hearted. 
You  know  he's  a  relation  of  ours — the  gentleman  across  the 
way. 

Postm.    [Bringing  down  candelabra.]    Yes,  miss. 

Flos.  Now  I'll  raise  the  shade.  So.  He  must  notice  this. 
He'll  wonder  what  I  do  it  for.  [Crosses  to  ft.]  Now,  you 
stand  right  here.  [Places  him  in  front  of  window?]  And  keep 
beckoning.    So.    [Shows  him.]    You  see.    So.    Take  something 
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in  your  hand — something  white — a  large  paper.  [Sees  play-bill 
on  divan .]  This  will  do— what  is  it?  [Looks.]  Oh,  this  will  be 
splendid.  "  Come  Here."  "  Leah,  the  Forsaken" — that'll  bring 
him.  [Folds  it  so  as  to  show  the  words  "Forsaken.  Come 
Here"]  Now,  hold  it  up  so.  [She  holds  it  on  the  man's  breast, 
standing  behind  him,  and  he  beckons  for  Corliss  to  come  over.] 

Postm.    There's  some  one  at  the  window. 

Flos.  [Eagerly.']  Where?  [Looks.]  It's  he.  He  looks  out. 
He  throws  up  his  window.  He  nods.  He  waves  his  hand. 
[Laughs  in  glee  and  claps  her  hands  almost  hysterically.]  He's 
coming !  He's  coming !  [  Crossing  l.]  Now  we  can  put  out  all 
the  lights.    [  When  lights  are  out  all  but  one.]    I'm  so  glad. 

Postm,.    [Puts  bill  on  divan.]    Now  I  may  go — 

Flos.    Oh,  yes.    I'm  not  at  all  afraid,  now. 

Postm.    — And  attend  to  Uncle  Sam's  business. 

Flos.  [Dips  down  in  her  pocket]  There,  that's  for  you.  And 
with  all  ray  thanks  besides. 

Postm.  Thank  you,  miss.  I'm  a  father,  too,  and  got  gals  of 
my  own.  Nothing  but  gals.  Some  folks  they  say,  "  oh,  for  a 
boy,"  but,  for  me,  I  say  nothing  goes  to  a  man's  heart  like  a 
daughter— a  true,  good  daughter — Good-bye,  miss,  good-bye. 
I'll  let  the  gentleman  in. 

Flos.  [Suddenly.]  Don't  say  anything  to  him.  I  mean  don't 
tell  him  anything. 

Postm.  [Nods  and  smiles.]  All  right.  I  won't.  [Bell  heard.] 
There  he  is.    Good-bye,  miss,  good-bye.    [Exits  l.  c.  Music] 

Flos.  [Realizing  her  situation.]  But  what  shall  I  tell  him  ? 
I  can't  say  that  I  was  scared,  like  a  baby.  But  I  must  say  some- 
thing. What  will  he  think  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  It's  awful 
to  be  alone  with  him — and  so  late  at  night. 

Corliss.  [Heard  outside  in  a  cheery  tone.]  Thank  you.  Very 
good.    I'll  go  up. 

Flos.  [Listens.]  He's  coming!  My  heart's  in  my  mouth. 
[Looks  around  helplessly.]  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Looks  at  door  R.J 
Ah !  That's  it.  [Buns  to  door  and  opens  it  about  a  foot  She 
holds  her  hand  on  the  knob.] 

Corliss  enters  l.  c. — throws  his  overcoat  on  chair  and  places  his 
hat  on  it — then  comes  down. 

Corliss.  Did  I  understand  rightly,  Miss  Florence — you  called 
me? 

Flos,  [r.,  whispers.]  Sh!  Not  so  loud.  Mamma!  [Indicates 
room  r.] 

Cor.    [Not  comprehending.]    I  beg  pardon. 
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Flos.    [  Whispers.]    In  there !    She's  lying  down   on  the 
lounge.    She's  had  such  an  awful  attack  of — something. 
Cor.    [Softly.]    I'm  very  sorry. 

Flos.  [Speaks  off  to  an  imaginary  mamma.]  Mamma  !  Mr.  Cor- 
liss is  here  now.  [Comes  forward,  leaving  the  door  open.]  You 
must  forgive  me  for  calling  you  over,  but  I  really  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  We  were  alone — and  all  of  a  sudden  mamma 
was  taken.  I  sent  the  girl  to  the  drug  store — but  if  she  gets 
worse,  some  one  must  go  for  a  doctor.  Mamma  thought  you'd 
be  angry  at  being  sent  for — 

Cor.  [Goes  quickly  towards  door  R.]  I'm  entirely  at  your 
service,  my  dear  mad —        [Flos,  prevents  him  going  further. 

Flos.  And  I  thought  you  might  be  angry,  too — after  the  way 
we  parted  this  evening. 

Cor.    [  Offers  his  hand.]    Let  us  forget  it. 

Flos.  [Takes  hand  warmly.]  Agreed.  [Suddenly  withdraws.] 
Mamma  and  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  coming. 

Cor.  It's  not  worth  mentioning.  [Again  towards  door.]  I 
only  regret,  my  dear  madam,  the  occasion  is  such  a  sad  one. 

Flos.  [Draws  him  away  gently  by  the  arm.]  Sh !  Don't 
speak  so  loudly.  She  has  a  dreadful  headache.  Here's  the 
cracked  ice  !  [Up  to  table  c.  Cor.  gets  round  to  l.  of  table.]  I 
got  it  for  her.  I'm  going  to  make  her  a  fresh  bandage.  [Stands 
r.  of  table,  he  l.    They  speak  in  subdued  tone.] 

Cor.    Can't  I  help  you?    I  know  how  to  nurse  people. 

Flos.    How  did  you  learn? 

Cor.  On  the  plains.  You  did'nt  know  I'd  been  in  the 
army. 

Flos.    Were  you? 

Cor.    [They  work  at  iee  and  bandages.]    Yes.    I'm  an  old 
West  Pointer.    Had  my  little  service  with  the  redskins. 
Flos.    Did  you  fight  the  Indians  ? 
Cor.    A  little. 

Flos.  I  saw  from  the  very  first  that  you  had  a  military  air. 
You  are  so  bold. 

Cor.    No.    I'm  a  great  coward. 
Flos.    What— really? 

Cor.  Judge  for  yourself.  I  wanted  to  win  a  girl's  heart.  I 
found  it  occupied,  and  I  retreated  without  striking  a  blow. 

Flos.    [Innocently.]    You  mean  she  loved  another. 

Cor.  No.  The  enemy  in  possession  was  a  little  contemptible 
imp  we  call  a  whim — a  caprice — an  obstinate  coquetry,  that  I 
ought  to  have  charged  and  routed  at  the  first. 

Flos.    [Confused.]    You  believe  her  as  bad  as  that ? 

Cor.    That's  as  bad  as  a  good,  pure,  loveable  girl  can  be. 
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Her  heart  should  be  as  open  as  the  day.  I  thought  to  find  hers 
so. 

Flos.    [Shy,  yet  curious.]    Did  you  love  her  ? 
Cor.    [  Warmly  but  gently.']    I  love  her  yet. 
Flos.    Was  she  handsome  ? 

Cor.  [  Warmer,  yet  subdued.]  How  can  I  describe  her  ?  Her 
eyes  looked  into  my  very  soul,  and  its  chords  were  stirred  by  the 
voice  from  her  laughing  mouth  as  the  harp  is  stirred  by  the 
touch  of  the  player.  You  see — I  tremble  even  as  I  think  of 
her. 

Flos.    [Rises  and  softly.]    Was  she  good? 

Cor.  [Roguishly.]  Between  you  and  me,  she  was  a  little 
good-for-nothing  flirt — but  a  charming  little  flirt  for  all  that. 

Flos.    [  One  step  away.]    And  it's  all  over — forever  ? 

Cor.  It  is  over.  She  fluttered  away  from  me  like  a  butterfly 
— or  like  a  thoughtless  child  sporting  in  a  meadow.  But  if  I 
could  catch  her — could  hold  her  for  one  moment  pressed  to  my 
heart — her  eyes  rivetted  on  mine — I  could  whisper  such  elo- 
quence in  her  ear  that  her  heart  should  answer  with  an  echo  of 
my  love.    [  Tries  to  take  her  in  his  arms.] 

Flos.    [Evading  him,  pretends  to  listen.]    Sh  !    Mamma ! 

Cor.    Did  she  speak? 

Flos.  [  Confused.]  I  think  she  called  me.  I'll  take  the  ice 
in  to  her.  [  Takes  napkin  with  ice  and  pretends  to  go  in  room  R. 
but  stands  behind  door  so  audience  can  see  her.] 

Cor.  [Kisses  his  hand  after  her.]  Oh,  you  delicious  little — 
I  think  I  need  some  ice  myself.  [Ties  a  bandage  around  his 
head.] 

Flos.  [Behind  the  door,  holding  the  bandage  to  her  head.]  I'm 
all  in  a  glow.  How  refreshing  this  is.  If  my  heart  didn't  beat 
so.    I'm  actually  afraid  he'll  hear  it  thump. 

Cor.  [Applies  ice  to  his  pulses.]  It  must  be  the  lights  that 
make  it  so  hot.  [Blows  out  the  remaining  candelabra,  stage  half 
dark.] 

Flos.  [  While  he  is  blowing  out  the  lights.]  He  loves  me.  He 
really  loves  me.  I  could  cry  out  with  happiness.  But  he 
mustn't  make  love  to  me,  now.  Not  to-night.  [Suddenly 
alarmed.]  It's  getting  dark.  What  has  become  of  the  lights  ? 
[  Comes  out]    What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Corliss  ? 

Cor.  [Fulling  his  bandage  off,  confiised.]  I — I — was  merely 
putting  out  some  of  the  lights — I  thought  they  made  it  too — too 
— warm  for  your  mother. 

Flos.  [  Goes  to  chandelier  and  pulls  cord.  It  lights  up.]  Oh, 
no.  Mamma  is  much  better.  [With  intention.]  We  needn't 
speak  so  low  anymore. 
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Cor.    But  it  was  so  pleasant. 

Flos.  No,  no.  Mamma  asks  as  a  particular  favor  that  you 
speak  quite  loudly. 

Cor.    It's  the  worse  thing  in  the  world  for  a  headache. 

Flos.  \_Loudly.~]  She  likes  to  hear  us  talk.  It  entertains 
her.    [Takes  up  play-bill^]    Did  you  ever  see  these  plays  ? 

Cor.    [Angrily.]    No — yes — of  course. 

Flos.    Are  they  good  ? 

Cor.    [Struck  ivith  an  idea.]    Have  you  never  seen  them  ? 
[Takes  bill  from  her.] 
Flos.  Never. 

Cor.    Oh,  the  love-scenes  are  magnificent. 
Flos.    Do  tell  me  about  them. 

Cor.  Leah  stands  there — as  you  do — her  lover  approaches 
[steps  towards  her]  to  urge  his  passion  in  glowing  words.  [Flos. 
turns  away.]  She  listens  to  him  with  averted  head  and  downcast 
eyes.  [  With  fire.]  Oh,  look  at  me — give  me  one  glance  to  bid 
me  hope — to  say  you  love  me ! 

Flos.    [Starting  up  and  in  fear.].    Why,  Mr.  Corliss  ! 

Cor.  [Recollecting  himself,  crosses  to  R.  and  speaks  off.]  That's 
in  the  play.  Oh,  I  recollect  every  word  of  it.  [To  Flos.]  He 
sees  her  blush — then  tremble — then  unable  longer  to  restrain 
himself,  he  takes  her  hand.  [He  seizes  Flos' s  hand.]  He  presses 
it  to  his  lips.  [Does  so.]  It's  the  play,  you  know.  [  Tenderly.] 
Then,  with  gentle  yet  passionate  words,  he  beseeches  her  to 
answer  and  tell  him  that  she  loves  him. 

Flos.  [Turns  her  head  to  him  and  gives  him  her  other  hand 
also.]    There ! 

Cor.    [Clasps  her  in  his  arms.]    My  darling — my  own. 

Flos.    Is  that  in  the  play,  too  ? 

Cor.    Yes — that's  the  best  of  it. 

Flos.  [Breaks  away  and  runs  to  door  L.  c]  Heavens,  I  heard 
the  door  close.  Some  one  is  coming.  [  Throivs  a  kiss  to  Cor.  and 
at  door,  r.  c]    I  can't  stay.    Good-bye  !    Good-bye ! 

Cor.  [Tries  to  call  her  back.]  Florence!  [Comes  down  jubi- 
lant] She's  mine  !  [Stops  as  he  glances  at  door  r.  and  remem- 
bers mamma.]  Heavens,  her  mother  has  heard  everything.  [In 
a  nervous  whisper  to  audience.]  Well — all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  go 
right  on.  Why  not  get  her  consent  at  once?  [Buttons  up  his 
coat  resolutely  and  goes  to  half-open  door,  bows  and  speaks  off.] 
Madam — as  you  have  heard  all — my  avowal  to  your  daughter — 
the  declaration  of  a  passion  which  knows  no  bounds —  [Here 
Mrs.  Bargiss  and  Mrs.  Hollyhock  appear  l.  c.  and  stand  in 
doorway.]  — and  which  dates  from  the  moment  I  first  beheld  her 
picture.  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  approaching  you  at 
this  moment  with  the  favor  I  have  now  to  ask — 
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Mrs.  Bargiss.    What's  that  ?    [Makes  a  step  forward.'] 
Cor.    Eh?    [Turns,  sees  Mrs.  J5.]    By  jove — my  boomer- 
ang. 

Darts  up  c.  and  is  met  by  the  apparition  of  Bargiss  and  Holly- 
hock in  costume,  urged  in  by  Tamborini. 

Bargiss.    Boomerang,  eh  ?    Look  at  this ! 


Tableau  and  Curtain. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  continued.  Morning.  Enter  Jessie  with  card  on  salver 
and  humming  the  Iolanthe  Galop.  Trips  forward  with  an 
imaginary  partner. 

Jessie.  Well,  I  got  off  this  time  all  right.  Miss  Florence 
promised  not  to  tell  that  I  stole  off  and  left  her  all  alone.  She 
says  she  wasn't  a  bit  frightened — she  had  her  thoughts  to  keep 
her  company.  I'd  rather  have  one  of  those  private  coachmen  to 
keep  me  company.  [Dances  and  hums  the  galop  again  until  she 
reaches  Mrs.  Bargiss  door,  r.,  and  knocks.]  Here's  Signor  Tam- 
borini's  card,  ma'am.    He's  waiting. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bargiss,  r.  1  d.,  severe  but  calm,  she  takes  the  card. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.    Show  Signor  Tamborini  up. 
Jes.  Yes'm. 

Mrs.  B.    Where  is  Mr.  Bargiss? 

Jes.    In  his  study,  ma'am,  with  Mr.  Hollyhock. 

Mrs.  B.    Very  good.    You  can  go. 

[Jessie  starts  off  in  a  gallop. 

Mrs.  B.  Jessie !  [Jessie  subsides  and  exits  l.  c. 

Mrs.  B.  I  believe  I  have  the  requisite  firmness  to  dispose  of 
those  gentlemen  this  morning.  [Sits  at  desk  l.  to  write.']  For 
one  of  them,  at  least,  the  time  has  come. 

Enter  Tamborini  in  evening  dress  as  usual,  carrying  a  superb 

bouquet. 

Tamborini.    Signora ! 

Mrs.  B.  [a]  You  are  determined  to  lose  no  time,  Signor 
Tamborini. 

Tarn,  [r.]  As  soon  as  I  leave  you  last  night,  I  telegraph  to 
his  lordship  that  the  lady  in  the  picture  is  found,  and  that  I 
learn  her  name  to-day.  His  lordship  he  telegraph  back  instanter : 
Voila.    [Hands  despatch^] 

Mrs.  B.  [Crosses  to  r.  Beading.]  "  Place  at  the  feet  of  the 
Signora  the  loveliest  of  bouquets  and  my  profuse  acknowledg- 
ments." 
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Tarn.  [Handing  bouquet.']  Signora,  with  the  profuse  ac- 
knowledgments of  my  Lord  Lawntennis. 

Mrs.  B.  [Takes  bouquet,  reads  on.~\  "  When  you  have  learned 
the  name  of  the  fair  original,  telegraph  me  at  once,  that  I  may 
communicate  directly  with  her."  [Gives  back  telegram  and 
smells  bouquet.']    His  lordship  is  exceedingly  polite. 

Tarn.  [Produces  note-book?]  And  now,  madame — the  name 
and  address  of  the  young  lady.    I  telegraph  in  your  own  words. 

Mrs.  B.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  surprise,  Signor.  The  young 
lady  you  are  seeking  is  my  daughter  Florence. 

Tarn.  [Surprised.]  Your  daughter?  Da  Vera!  Ma  dio 
mio  !  The  Signorina  Fiorenza  has  the  hair  of  gold,  while  the 
young  lady  of  the  picture  is  black  on  the  top.  [Gesture.] 

Mrs.  B.  That  is  easily  explained.  The  artist  took  the  liberty 
of  changing  her  hair. 

Tarn.  [Suspiciously.]  Wait  one  moment.  [Cunningly.]  In 
the  picture  there  is  one  large,  immense,  big  dog.    [  Gesture?] 

Mrs.  B.  Our  mastiff,  Max.  You  can  see  him  at  our  place  in 
the  country  whenever  you  please. 

Tarn.  [Delighted  and  writing?]  Then  it  is  all  right.  Ah, 
Signora,  my  heart  is  breaking  out  with  joy.  I  telegraph  at  once. 
His  lordship  will  break  out  with  joy,  too.  [Pantomine  of  suitor 
in  ecstacy — struck  by  picture  and  asking  hand.]  All  is  well — I 
fly — I  telegraph.  [Bows  himself  half  up  the  stage.]  Signora, 
Ulustrissima  !    Signora —  Ornamentissima  !    [Exit  l.  c] 

Mrs.  B.  [Rising?]  That  affair  is  properly  inaugurated.  I'll 
see  that  it  is  property  terminated.  I'll  have  my  way  this  time. 
[  Goes  up  r.] 

Enter  Bargiss  and  Hollyhock  l.  d. 

Hollyhock.  [Peeping  in.]  The  coast  is  clear.  [  Coming  for- 
ward.] 

Bargiss.    [Peeping  in.]    Are  you  sure  ?    [  Coming  forward.] 
Hoi.    [Turns  and  sees  Mrs.  B.,  who  turns  and  glares  at  both.] 
I— I— I— 

Bar.  Oh,  Lord !  [Stands  hiding  behind  Holly,  like  a  school- 
boy. Mrs.  B.  stands  a  moment  measuring  them  with  her  glance, 
then  sails  down  R.] 

Bar.    [Nudging  Paul.]    Say  something. — Go  for  her. 

Paid.  [Advancing  timidly  and  in  a  plaintive  voice.]  Mamma, 
mamma ! 

Mrs.  B.    [Turning.]    What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ? 
Paul.    I  have  a  particular  favor  to  ask,  mamma. 
Bar.    [Timidly.]    So  have  I,  Hypatia. 
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Mrs.  B.  [Crosses  to  Bar.]  You  and  I  will  have  an  under- 
standing, by  and  by.    [  To  Paul.']    What  do  you  wish,  sir  ? 

Paul,  [r.]  I  would  like  to  see  my  wife,  if  it's  not  inconve- 
nient. 

Mrs.  B.    [a]    Indeed !    Pray,  do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  my  permission  to  speak  with  your  wife  ? 
Paul.    Yes,  mamma. 

Mrs.  B.  Undeceive  yourself,  sir.  I  will  announce  your  pre- 
sence to  my  daughter  myself.    [  Goes  to  door  up  stage  r.] 

Bar.  Now,  my  darling !  [  Taps  her  on  the  shoulder.  She 
looks  at  him  freezingly.  He  starts  away  alarmed,  staggers  over  to 
desk  l.  and  buries  his  face  in  the  papers.] 

Mrs.  B.    [Knocking  again.    Galls  icily.]  Dora. 

Dora.    [Partly  opening  door,  r.  3  e.]    What,  mamma. 

Mrs.  B.  The  person  whom  your  father  selected  for  your  hus- 
band wishes  to  see  you.  [Dora  slams  the  door  and  a  bolt  is  heard 
to  shoot).    You  hear  that? 

Paul,    [a]    What  was  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  My  daughter  has  bolted  her  door  on  the  inside. 
That  is  your  answer. 

Paul.  [  Crosses  to  r.,  goes  resolutely  to  door.]  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  see  about  that. 

Mrs.  B.  You  will  find  she  has  a  strength  of  character  in- 
herited from  her  mother  [A  piercing  glance  at  Bar.,  who  groans 
and  writhes  in  his  chair]  impervious  to  persuasion. 

Bar.    Oh ! 

Paul.    [Coolly.]    What  is  she  going  to  do? 
Mrs.  B.    Remain  a  prisoner  while  she  is  compelled  to  stay 
under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

Paul.    [  With  mock  emotion.]    Then  all  is  over  ? 
Mrs.  B.    [Going  up  c]  All. 
Bar.    [Beseechingly.]  Hypatia. 
Mrs.  B.    [  Quickly!]    What,  sir  ? 

Bar.  [  Groans.]  Nothing.  [Buries  his  face  in  his  hands  at 
desk  c] 

Mrs.  B.    All  that  is  over.    [Exit  l.  c] 

Paul.  [Who  has  stood  crushed  until  she  is  out  of  hearing, 
returns  quickly  to  the  door  and  calls.]  Dora !  [Knocks.]  Dora, 
it  is  I — she's  gone. 

Dora  opens  the  door  and  peeps  out,  smiling. 

Dora.    Are  you  sure  ? 
Paul.  Yes. 

Dora.    [Bounding  into  his  arms.]    Dear  Paul ! 
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Paul.    My  sweet,  gold  wife ! 

Bar.  [At  desk,  astonished. ~\  How  did  you  manage  that?  I 
wish  you'd  tell  me  the  way. 

Paul,  [a]  We  made  it  up  last  night.  Didn't  we,  darling. 
[Kisses  her.]  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  to  sleep  with  a  single  sus- 
picion or  misgiving. 

Bar.  [l.,  advancing.']  My  wife  wouldn't  let  me  put  in  a 
word.    I  never  passed  such  a  Polar  night. 

Paul.  [To  Bar].  Mamma  mustn't  know  we  are  reconciled,  just 
yet.  [Crosses  to  c]  She  worked  on  me  so,  that  I  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  despise  Paul. 

Paul.    But  I  wouldn't  be  despised,  would  I  ?    [Kisses  her.] 

Bar.    Don't  you  know  she  may  come  back  at  any  moment  ? 

Dora.    Then  you  must  watch  out  for  us. 

Bar.  What  will  they  do  with  me  next.  What  a  draught 
there  is  in  this  place.  [  Goes  up,  wraps  a  shawl  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  sits  at  door  l.  c,  the  picture  of  misery.] 

Paul.    [Embracing  her.]    Now  we  are  safe. 

Dora.    You  act  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Paul.  Nothing  particular  has  happened.  It  was  only  one 
folly.  That  young  man  is  a  wizard.  My  time  came  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  and  I  did  it.  I  shied  my  little  boomerang,  and  it 
came  back  on  me. 

Dora.    And  you  will  never  again  ? 

Paul.    Never  again.    [Kisses  her.] 

Bar.    [Suddenly.]   She's  coming.   [Paul  and  Dora  separate. 
He  runs  to  door  l.    She  to  door  r.    They  conceal  themselves.] 
Paul.    [Just  over  the  threshold.]    I  say,  Dora. 
Dora.    [The  same.]    Yes,  Paul. 
Bar.    Here  she  is.    [They  both  close  their  doors.] 

Mrs.  Bargiss  sails  in  L.  c,  passes  Bar.,  who  makes  a  mute  appeal. 
She  goes  to  the  desk  and  puts  a  letter  she  has  brought  into  an 
envelope,  and  addresses  it.  Bar.  comes  down  to  her  after  some 
hesitation. 

Bar.    My  darling. 

Mrs.  B.    [At  desk,  not  looking  at  him.]    I  wish  to  give  you 
notice  that  after  to-day  you  must  take  your  meals  at  a  hotel. 
Bar.    But,  Hypatia — 

Mrs.  B.    I  leave  for  home  with  my  children  this  evening. 
Bar.    What's  to  become  of  me  ? 

Mrs.  B.    You  will  be  free  to  pursue  your  literary  studies  and 
collect  your  materials  wherever   and  whenever  you  please. 
5 
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[Crosses  to  R.]    My  duty  is  to  spare  my  children  the  disgrace  of 
seeing  their  father  degrade  himself  and  them. 
Bar.    Now  what  have  I  done  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [Sobbing^]  And  to  think  this  should  happen  on  the 
very  day  I  had  promised  myself  so  much  happiness.  When  I 
had  such  a  surprise  in  store  for  you. 

Bar.    Don't,  Hypatia  !    You  make  me  crawl. 

Mrs.  B.  [Producing  the  book  of  sonnets, .]  Here,  take  it. 
My  pleasure  is  spoiled,  anyway. 

Bar.    [Examining  cover  of  book^]    What  is  this  ? 

Mrs.  Bargiss  turns  away  sobbing  and  wiping  her  eyes.  Holly- 
hock opens  his  door  and  takes  a  step  or  two  out,  but  sees 
Mrs.  B.  and  retreats. 

Hoi.    Oh,  Lord ! 

Bar.  [Puts  on  spectacles  and  reads.~\  "  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee, 
by  Launcelot  Bargiss."  [Looks  at  her.~]  Sonnets.  What  son- 
nets? 

Mrs.  B.  [Occasional  sobs.^\  They  are  poems  you  sent  me 
when  we  were  engaged. 

Bar.    [l.]    Heavens !    You  had  those  things  printed  under 

my  name  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Yes.  In  secret,  to  give  you  a  surprise.  They  are 
now  for  sale  all  over  the  city. 

Bar.  [Reels  to  chair,  l.]  Woman !  It's  all  over,  I  am 
lost. 

Mrs.  B.    [Startled,  c]    Why  so  ?    What  is  the  matter  ? 
Bar.    Those  things  are  not  mine. 
Mrs.  B.    Not  yours? 

Bar.  They  were  selections  from  Shakspeare,  JonsoD,  Tennyson, 
Byron,  Scott,  everybody. 

Mrs.  B.    Then  you  deceived  me  even  at  that  happy  period. 

Bar.  Deceived  you?  Confound  it,  don't  everybody  quote 
poetry  when  they're  in  love.  Who'd  ever  dream  that  you'd  send 
that  infernal  collection  to  a  printer,  and  put  my  name  to  it.  Now 
I  am  done  for. 

Mrs.  B.    Launcelot!    I  meant  it  for  the  best. 

Bar.  Oh,  you've  done  it  for  the  worst.  I  shall  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  city.    [Jumps  up.~]    Where's  my  coat  and  hat  ? 

Mrs.  B.    Where  are  you  going  ? 

Bar.  To  the  bookstores,  to  the  printer's,  to  the  news-stands, 
to  the  type-founders,  to  stop  them. 


She  helps  him  on  with  hat  and  coat  as  Corliss  enters  l.  c. 
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Corliss.  Ah!  there  you  are.  I'm  most  fortunate — if  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes — 

Bar.  Excuse  me.  I'm  busy !  Talk  to  my  wife.  Where  can 
I  get  a  cab? 

Cor.  But— 

Bar.  Can't  attend  to  anything  now.  I'm  boomeranged. 
[Exit  l.  c] 

Mrs.  B.  totters  down  and  sinks  into  a  chair.    Hollyhock  makes 
a  few  steps  out  as  before.    Retreats  again. 

Mrs.  B.    [l.]    Oh,  if  he's  only  in  time. 

Cor.  [Observing  all  this  with  a  puzzled  air,  now  approaches 
Mrs.  B.,  hat  in  hand,  somewhat  embarrassed.]  My  dear  madam, 
I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  unceremonious  and  abrupt  manner 
in  which  I  took  my  departure  last  night. 

Mrs.  B.  [  Who  has  recovered,  rises  from  desk.]  I  think  we 
had  better  not  refer  to  last  night's  performances.  [  Corliss  hides 
his  head  in  his  hat.]  Still,  as  I  presume  you  have  come  here  to 
repeat  your  proposal  for  my  daughter  in  a  respectable  manner, 
you  are  entitled  to  a  serious  answer.  That  answer  is — No !  Under 
no  circumstances — No! 

Cor.    [  Quickly. ~\    Madam  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Enough,  sir.  [Crosses  to  R.]  I  have  other  views 
for  Florence ;  and  I  shall  not  permit  them  to  be  interfered  with 
by  any  person. 

Cor.  Very  well,  madam.  Very  well.  But  I  have  reasons 
for  not  relinquishing  my  hopes. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed.  I  suppose  you  think  my  daughter  may 
have  ideas  on  the  subject  different  from  mine.  I'll  convince  you  of 
the  contrary  very  soon.  [Goes  to  door,  r.  h.  and  calls.]  Flor- 
ence, step  here  a  moment. 

Cor.    [Aside,  l.]    That's  all  I  want. 

[Enter  Florence,  r.  1  d. 

Florence.  Here  I  am,  mamma.  [Starts  on  seeing  Corliss.]  You 
didn't  tell  me — 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear,  this  gentleman  has  proposed  for  your 
hand. 

Flos.    [Loivering  her  eyes.]    Indeed ! 

Mrs.  B.  [a]  I  have  informed  him  that  I  have  other  plans 
regarding  you.  [Flossy  makes  a  gesture  of  entreaty  aside.]  And 
I  am  resolved  to  select  my  second  son-in-law  myself.  I  believe  I 
informed  you  of  this  last  night,  and  you  acquiesced.  Is  this 
true? 
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Flos.    [Eyes  on  floor.']    Yes,  ma. 

Paul  and  Dora  steal  out  of  their  respective  rooms  and  exchange 
eager  signs  with  each  other.  Dora  points  warningly  to  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  B.  And  yet  Mr.  Corliss  thought  he  might  be  able  to  test 
your  filial  duty  in  a  personal  interview. 

Flos.  [Pretending  severity.']  I  will  never  do  anything  mamma 
does  not  approve  of,  Mr.  Corliss.    [  Crosses  to  him.] 

Paul.  [Eagerly,  across  to  his  wife.]  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing. [Mrs.  B.  overhears  him,  and  turns  to  the  side  he  is  on. 
Dora  flies  bach  to  her  room.] 

Mrs.  B.    What  are  you  doing  here  ?    [  Goes  up  and  looks 

Off  L-] 

Paul.    I,  oh,  oh,  nothing.    [  Goes  towards  his  room.] 

Flos.    [Quickly  to  Cor.  while  her  mother's  back  is  turned.] 

I'm  only  pretending.    I'm  on  your  side.    [Crowding  him  into 

corner.] 

Cor.    My  angel. 

Mrs.  B.  [  Turns  and  interrupts  them.  They  resume  positions^] 
My  eldest  daughter,  Mr.  Corliss,  married  against  my  advice. 
Look  at  the  result. 

The  moment  Mrs.  B.  has  turned  down  the  stage,  Mrs.  Holly- 
hock and  Paul  embrace,  c,  and  kiss  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  B.'s 
speech.    She  does  not  look. 

Cor.  [a,  turns  back  to  audience,  looks  up  stage,  beholds  the  em- 
braced]   The  result  is  horrible !    Horrible  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  not  ?  Here  are  two  married  people  separated 
perhaps  for  ever.  Had  she  listened — had  she  taken  my  ad- 
vice— 

Dora  is  struggling  to  get  aivay  from  Paul's  arms. 

Flos.  Don't  excite  yourself,  mamma.  I'm  going  to  be  good. 
[She  darts  to  window  and  looks  out,  snatching  a  rose  from  vase,  L.] 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  my  only  comfort.  While  your  sister — 
[  Tarns  slowly  up  stage.  Paul  and  Dora  separate.  He  walks  up 
stage  dejectedly.  She  flings  herself  into  a  chair — eyeing  him 
scornfidly.] 

Cor.  [  Crosses  to  Flos.  Kiss  her  hand.]  Won't  you  give  me 
that  rose. 

Flos,    [l.]    I  can't.    Mamma  is  watching. 
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Cor.  Do,  now  quick.  [She  is  about  to  give  it.  Mrs.  Bargiss 
having  reached  Dora's  side,  Corliss  and  Florence  fly  ((part.'] 

Mrs.  B.  I  will  not  blame  you,  Dora.  You  are  doing  your 
duty.  Come  to  my  heart,  my  poor,  deceived  child.  [Draw's  /in- 
to her  side.]  Flossy!  [Tenderly.  Flossy  goes  to  her  mother, 
hiding  the  rose  in  her  hand  ]  This  is  a  sad  day  for  a 
mother,  my  children.  We  have  only  ourselves  to  lean  upon  and 
look  up  to.  [She  is  c.  of  group.  Floss,  gives  Corliss  the  rose. 
He  kisses  her  hand.  Holly,  kisses  Dora's  hand  on  the  other  side. 
She  comes  down,  releasing  her  daughters  to  the  gentlemen,  but  not 
observing  the  fact.]  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  detain  you 
any  longer.  My  daughters  have  been  brought  up  to  obey  their 
parents — or  to  speak  more  properly  at  the  present  time — one  of 
their  parents — and  that  one —  [She  turns  near  the  door.  The 
groups  fly  apart  into  different  positions.  Paul  throws  himself  into 
a  chair  up  stage,  r.  Flossy  into  chair  l.  c.  Dora  r.  c.  Cor- 
liss at  piano  L.]  — that  one  is  their  mother.  [Exit  r.  1  d. 
All  resume  group.] 

Paul.    Mamma  is  sublime. 

Dora.    For  shame,  Paul. 

Paid.    [Embracing  her  as  they  go  up.] 

Flos.  [Shaking  her  head  as  they  come  forward.]  No.  Ar- 
guments avail  nothing  for  the  present.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll 
win  her  over  by  degrees. 

Cor.  I'm  sure  you  will.  [Hugging  her  in  rapture.]  You 
darling. 

Mrs.  Bargiss  reappears  in  door. 
Mrs.  Bargiss.    Florence  ! 

Flos.  Yes,  ma.  [Sails  into  room  after  her  and  kisses  her 
hand  to  Corliss  as  she  gets  to  door.  Dora  meanwhile  has  flown  to 
her  room  with  Paul  before  her.] 

Cor.  Victory  !  Victory  !  [Goes  up  waving  his  hat  and  meets 
Bargiss,  who  enters  with  Jessie.  They  bring  in  a  huge  clothes- 
basket  laden  with  books,  "The  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee."] 

Bargiss.  Set  it  down  here.  Now,  go  down  to  the  wagon  and 
bring  up  the  rest.  Put 'em  all  in  my  study.  [Exit  Jessie  l. 
Bargiss  takes  off  his  hat  and  overcoat,  wipes  perspiration  from  his 
brow.]  Thank  heaven,  I  stopped  them  before  they  left  the 
binders. 

Cor.    What  have  you  been  buying  ? 

Bar.  [Getting  c]  My  complete  works.  The  whole  edition. 
[Takes  Corliss'  hand.]  My  young  friend,  your  words  have  come 
true.    I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself.    Not  once,  but  half  a  dozen 
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times.  It's  just  as  you  said.  The  boomerang  has  come  back  on 
me. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Bargiss,  r.  1  d. 

Mrs.  Bargiss.  [Anxiously, ,]    Were  you  in  time? 

Bar.  Yes,  fortunately  they  had'nt  gone  out  yet.  \_Crosses  to 
C,  wipes  his  forehead.']    I've  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  of  it. 

Mrs.  B.    [r.,  soothing.]    Then  there's  no  harm  done. 

Bar.  Not  much.  Though  I'm  done.  But  my  eyes  are  open 
at  last.    I'm  done  with  poetry. 

Mrs.  B.    But  your  society  novel  ? 

Bar.    We'll  light  the  fire  with  it, 

Mrs.  B.    [r.]    And  your  other  works  ? 

Bar.  Rubbish. 

Mrs.  B.    And  your  play  ? 

Bar.  We'll  keep  that,  and  I'll  read  it  to  you  when  we  get 
back  to  the  country.    [Turn  away  to  l.  c] 

Enter  Gasleigh,  l.  c.,icith  a  jubilant  hooray^] 

Gasleigh.  Victoria  !  Victoria !  My  friend,  let  me  embrace 
you.  The  deed  is  done.  The  day  is  won.  My  dear  madam,  I 
bring  you  something  like  news. 

Bar.  [l.  c,  interrupts  him,  pointing  to  Cor.]  You  remember 
what  our  young  friend  said  about  making  an  ass  of  oneself? 

Gas.  \_Orosses  to  Cor.]  Our  young  boomerang  friend — oh, 
yes. 

Mrs.  B.    What's  the  news  ? 

Gas.  [Crosses  to  Mrs.  B.]  The  Sonnets  to  a  Fiancee  have 
met  with  a  gigantic  success — had  an  immense  sale  already — 
immense. 

Bar.    No ! 

Gas.  I  have  just  come  from  the  printers,  and  they  tell  me 
the  whole  edition  was  sold  out  an  hour  ago.  A  single  buyer 
took  the  whole  lot. 

Bar.  Quite  correct.  I  bought  it.  There  it  is.  [Pointing  to 
basket  and  books.] 

Gas.    You?    [Crosses  to  l.  g] 

Bar.    Who  else  would  pay  good  money  for  such  rubbish  ? 
Gas.  Rubbish? 

Bar.  You've  printed  under  my  name  a  selection  of  the  best 
things  from  Shakspeare,  Tennyson,  Byron,  Scott  and  all  the  stars 
in  the  literary  firmament. 

Cor.  I  say,  Gasleigh.  [Crosses  to  Gas.]  Boomerang. 
[Laughs  quietly.] 
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Gas.    You  were  right,  young  man.    You  were  right.  I've 
done  it,  too.    [Sinks  into  chair  r.  c] 
Bar.    And  the  "  Scattered  Leaflets"  ? 
Gas.    [Calmly  but  heroically.']    Are  scattered  forever. 
Mrs.  B.    How's  that  ? 

Gas.  My  theories  were  fallacious.  We  were  simply  exposing 
vanity  and  mediocrity  to  public  scorn.  [Starting  up.]  We 
must  take  the  other  track.  [Confidentially.]  I  have  an  idea. 
Let  us  start  a  paper  to  crush  the  amateur  poets — the  poetical 
ring.    We'll  call  it  the  "  Waste  Basket,"  and  put  'em  all  in  it. 

Bar.  [Edging  off.]  I'll  take  one  copy  for  a  week,  and  longer, 
if  it  lasts.  But  as  for  literature,  I'm  done.  My  epitaph  shall 
be— gone  to  meet  so  many  more.  [Goes  up  to  Mrs.  B.,  r.  c] 
Neat,  eh. 

Gas.  Then  ha,  ha,  ha !  You  give  up.  I'm  sorry  to  lose  you. 
You  wrote  good  enough  poetry  for  me,  my  good  friend.  "  National 
Bank.  Pay  to  the  order  of,  Three  hundred  dollars."  Those 
are  the  words  that  stir  all  men's  souls.  Well,  bye-bye.  No  other 
way,  eh  ? 

Bar.    [r.  c]    Only  one  way.    The  way  out. 

Gas.  Ha,  ha!  very  good.  Very  good.  Well,  so  long. 
Good-bye,  Shakspeare.    [Exit  l.  c] 

Bar.  Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye.  [To  Cor.]  I  believe 
I  am  now  thoroughly  recovered  from  my  flight  of  folly,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  common-place 
world.  What  was  it  you  Avanted  to  say  to  me  as  I  was  going  out  a 
while  ago?    [Puts  his  hand  affectionately  on  Corliss  shoulder.] 

Cor.  Oh,  I  had  merely  come  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  your 
daughter. 

Bar.    [a,  gravely.]    Did  you  speak  to  her  mother  ? 

Mrs.  B.  [r.]  He  did — and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline.  I 
have  nothing  against  Mr.  Corliss,  but  I  have  other  views  for 
Florence.  [  With  emphasisT]  The  happiness  of  my  daughter  is 
concerned,  and  I  mean  to  see  that  we  make  [looking  at  Cor.]  no 
blunder  about  that. 

Bar.  [Aside  to  Cor.,  l.]  That  sounds  bad.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ? 

Cor.  [Aside  to  Bar.]  I  think  she  is  casting  her  little 
boomerang. 

Bar.  It's  all  nonsense.  What  have  you  got  in  hand,  now. 
No  more  surprises,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  B.    [Knowingly.]    Perhaps,  my  dear. 
Bar.  What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  can  whisper  this  much.  If  I  can't  be  the  wife  of 
a  poet,  I  may  be  the  mother-in-law  of  an  earl. 
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Bar.  Hypatia  Victoria  Bargiss !  The  events  of  the  morning 
have  unsettled  your  reason.    What  earl  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Lord  Lawntennis  has  seen  Florence's  portrait,  and 
intends  to  make  her  his  wife. 


Jessie.    Mr.  Taniborini,  ma'm.    May  he  come  up? 

Enter  Flossy  r.  1  d.    Paul  and  Dora  also  steal  on. 
Mrs.  B.    Let  him  enter.    {To  Floss.~]    Ah,  my  child. 
Enter  Tamborini,  waving  a  sealed  telegram  over  his  head  jubi- 


Tamborini.  Signora,  it  is  come.  {Suddenly  sees  others  and 
bows.']  Signorine!  Signori!  {Resuming  jubilation.']  It  is  here. 
The  answer — the  message. 

Mrs.  B.    {  Crosses  to  Tarn.]    From  his  lordship  !    For  me  ? 

Tarn.    Si,  Signora. 

Mrs.  B.    {Putting  on  glasses  and  opening  it]    Let  me  see. 
Cor.    {  Gets  beside  Flossy,  r.  c]    You'll  stand  by  me  ? 
Flos,    [r.]    If  there  were  a  thousand  lords  against  us. 


Mrs.  B.  {Has  read  the  telegram,  screams,  crumples  it  up  and 
falls  into  a  chair.]    Oh  !    Oh ! 

All.  What  is  it  ?  [Mrs.  B.  starts  up  and  throws  the  telegram 
on  the  floor.    Bargiss  picks  it  up  and  smooths  it  out] 

Tarn.  {Following  Mrs.  B.  up  and  down.]  But  Signora ! 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  B.    {Fiercely.]    Out  of  my  sight,  reptile. 
Tarn.    {Recoils.]    Diavalo  !    Ma  dio  mio ! 
Bar.    {Having  read  the  telegram,  blows  his  nose,  replaces  hand- 
kerchief and  crosses  to   Corliss.]    I  guess  you  can  have  her. 
Can't  he,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  B.  {Laying  her  head  on  Bargiss'  shoulder.]  Oh, 
Launcelot !    I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 

Bar.  {Soothingly.]  There,  there.  No  harm.  It  was — ahem  ! 
only  another  proof  that  our  young  friend  was  right.  We  all 
make  fools  of  ourselves  sooner  or  later.  Your  turn  came  rather 
late.  {Gives  telegram  to  Florence.]  You  may  like  to  read  his 
lordship's  proposal,  my  love.  [  Gives  telegram  and  crosses  to  R. 
Mrs.  B.  gets  next  to  him.  Florence  getting  c,  followed  by  Cor- 
liss, Tamborini  all  ears.  She  reads.]  "  Dear  madam,  if  the  por- 
trait number  728  was  that  of  your  daughter,  pardon  this  means  of 
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communication,  and  permit  me  to  make  you  an  offer.  If  the 
dog  in  the  picture  is  for  sale,  I'll  pay  you  whatever  price  you 
name  for  him."  Lawntennis. 

Tarn.  Vat  is  dat?  De  tog.  0  ciel.  I  kill  myself.  O  Sig- 
norini,  I  kill  myself.  [Throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Florence, 
and  in  pantomine  gives  himself  several  imaginary  stabs,  then 
bounds  up.']  I  will  not  live.  I  will  die.  Oh,  oh !  [Doubles 
himself  up  on  chair  at  back  and  remains  stupefied  till  end.] 

Flos.  [To  Corliss.']  Will  you  have  me  now?  You  know 
I'm  not  such  a  prize,  after  being  jilted  by  an  earl. 

Cor.  Let  his  lordship  have  the  dog.  I  take  the  lady,  if  she'll 
take  me. 

Flos.    Take  you! 

"If  in  the  works  of  nature  you  would  find 
Eternal  fitness,  women  should  be  kind." 

Cor.    [Taking  her  hand.] 

And  yet  how  many  play  a  tyrant's  part, 
Betray  a  worshipper,  or  break  a  heart, 

With  gracious  flattery  will  turn  and  bend 
To  court  a  stranger,  yet  will  kill  a  friend. 

Flos.    [To  audience,  her  hand  lingering  in  that  of  CorlissJ] 

Dear  girlhood  friends 

We'll  be  not  like  them !    Though  we  cannot  choose, 
But  some  must  sue  whose  suit  we  must  refuse ; 
So  base  a  pride  let  none  upon  us  prove, 
As  craves  a  hundred  lovers — not  one  love. 
Wear  for  your  jewel,  'tis  a  friend's  advice, 
Not  a  string  of  pebbles,  but  one  gem  of  price. 
Fear  not  to  marry  one  who  loves,  for  know, 
Tho'  woman  be  not  perfect,  love  is  so. 


Curtain. 
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A  Comedy  of  To-Day,  in  4  Acts. 

{From  the  German  of  Von  Schoenthau.) 


BY 

AUGUSTIN  DALY. 


AS  ACTED  AT  DALY'S  THEATRE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME, 
FEBRUARY  24th,  1883. 


(Extract  from  Webster's  Dictionary:—) 

Boom-er-ang,  n.  A  very  singular  missile  weapon,  used  by  the  natives  of  Austral  ia  ; 
when  thrown  from  the  hand,  with  a  quick  rotary  motion,  it  describes  very  remarkable 
curves,  according  to  the  manner  of  throwing  it,  and  finally  taking  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  fall  near  the  place  from  which  it  was  thrown,  or  even  very  far  in  the  rear 
of  it.  In  inexperienced  hands  the  Boomerang  recoils  upon  the  throicer,  sometimes 
with  very  serious  results. 
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